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VICTOR  HUGO.  t... 

^piIIS  (hstinjruishcd 
L  French  poet,  nov- 
elist,  and  republican, 
was  born  at  BeBan9on,  ' 

February  26,  1802. 
ilis  father  was  an  offi-  ^ 

cer  in  the  army,  and 
took  his  child  with 
him  to  Elba,  Corsica, 

Switzerland,  and  Italy.  ‘ 

In  1809  he  was  taken 
to  Paris,  and  for  two 
years  studied  with  his 
brother  Eufrene,  and  yi 

the  little  girl  who  af-  ■ 
terward  became  his 
wife.  In  1811  ho  y, 

went  to  Madrid  with 
his  father,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  bo 
general  and  major-do¬ 
mo  of  .Joseph  Bona- 

Jarte,  King  of  Spain, 
n  1812  he  returned 
with  his  mother  to 
Paris  and  to  his  stud¬ 
ies.  His  mother  was  a 
decided  royalist ;  and 
on  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  political  dif¬ 
ferences  so  alienated 
her  from  her  hut'band 
that  they  parted,  and 
thenceforth  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Victor  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  father. 

His  attempts  in  poetry 
at  the  age  of  thirteen 
impressed  his  father 
so  that  he  was  allowed 
to  follow  literature  as 
a  vocation.  In  1817 
he  offered  a  poem  to 
the  F'rench  academy. 

In  1822  ne  published 
his  first  volume  of 
Odes  and  Ballads. 

The  following  year  his 
first  novel,  Han  d’lsl- 
ande,  was  published, 
and  in  1825  Bug-Jar- 
gal  appeared.  A  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  poems 
was  issued  in  1826. 

The  next  year  ho 
wrote  a  preface  to  the 
drama  of  “  Cromwell,” 
which  attracted  gen¬ 
eral  attention  and 
established  his  claim 
to  be  leader  of  the 
romantic  school  in 
French  literature.  In 
1828  he  publishedZ.es 
Orientates,  a  poetic  de¬ 
scription  of  Moorish 
manners,  warriors,  and 
sultans,  —  pageantries 
of  war  and  luxury. 
llernani  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  French 
Theatre  in  1830,  and 
after  a  long  proscrip¬ 
tion,  has  within  a  year 
been  reproduced  with 
tremendous  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  year  1831 
was  crowded  with  lit¬ 
erary  triumphs,  —  the 
drama  of  Marion  Delorme,  lyrical  poems 
Les  Feuilles  d’Automne,  and  the  novel  No¬ 
tre  Dame  de  Paris.  His  works  since  pub¬ 
lished  are  too  numerous  tq  be  named  here ; 
and  his  later  novels,  —  Les  Miserahles, 
Les  Travailleurs  du  Mer,  and  L’ Homme 
qui  Bit,  are  too  well  and  widely  known 
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to  require  more  than  this  simple  mention.  | 
M.  Hugo  has  been  ambitious  of  political  ' 
as  well  as  literary  distinction.  In  1845  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  the  King, 
Bouis  Philippe.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1M8,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  \ 
constituent  assembly.  He  was  vehemently  I 


opposed  to  Lonis  Napoleon  as  President,  and 
prophesied  that  the  Empire  would  be  re-es¬ 
tablished.  After  the  coup  d’etat  in  1851  he 
was  proscribed,  and  went  into  exile  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  from  which  in  1852  he 
hurled  his  Napoleon  le  Petit  at  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  In  1855  he  was  compelled  to  remove 


to  Guernsey,  where 
he  has  led  a  literary 
life  diversified  with 
the  writing  of  most 
surprising  letters  to 
any  persons  who  by 
some  special  radical¬ 
ism  have  excited  pub¬ 
lic  attention  and 
drawn  govemmenta. 
repression  upon  them. 
On  the  surrender  of 
the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to 
Paris,  “with  the  re¬ 
public,”  as  he  charac¬ 
teristically  remarked. 
He  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  an  extraordi¬ 
nary'  address  to  the 
Germans,  which  evin¬ 
ces  the  agile  fancy  of 
the  poet,  if  not  the 
calm  wisdom  of  the 
statesman. 


A  New  Germait 
Translation  of  R. 

Burns _ The  Kbl- 

nische  Zeilung  has  the 
following  notice  of  a 
new  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  Burns’s  poems : 
“  Robert  Bums  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  people’s 
poet,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  that  term, 
who  has  gained  for 
himself  a  large  circle 
of  readers  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native 
country'.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  one  to 
whom  the  honor  has 
been  given  of  being 
frequently  translated 
into  foreign  tongues. 
The  newest  attempt 
to  make  him  known 
to  the  German  people 
deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  its  original¬ 
ity.  His  songs  have 
been  translated  into 
the  Swiss  German  di¬ 
alect  by  August  Ccr- 
rodi.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  trans¬ 
lator  that  a  great  part 
of  the  poetry'  of  the 
genial  Scotchman  per¬ 
mits  of  being  sim¬ 
ply  transposed  with¬ 
out  damage  from  the 
Scotch  into  the  Swiss 
dialect,  and  still  less 
give  our  assent  to  his 
statement  that  ‘  the 
language  of  the  poet 
is  most  closely  allied 
to  the  Almannisch 
or  Swiss  German,”  — 
for  Bums’s  language 
finds  a  fuller  and 
truer  echo  in  Low 
German,  —  we  wil- 
•  liugly  confess  that 

Corrodi  has  executed 
his  work  in  a  master¬ 
ful  w^.  He  has  given  to  his  selections 
from  Bums’s  songs  a  completely  native 
coloring,  —  he  has  not  simply  translated 
but  has  reproduced,  and  has  deepened 
here  and  there  the  humor  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  by  a  few  touches  from  his  owq 
bmsh.” 
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THE  POLITICAL  EVTL. 

^pHERE  is  but  one  in  this  countrj",  —  in- 
X  difference,  inaction,  absence  of  mind  and 
absence  of  body,  or  whatever  other  form  of 
expression  may  be  used  for  a  general  neglect 
of  political  duties.  Talk  of  legislative  cor¬ 
ruption,  of  chicanery  in  the  caucus,  of  mon¬ 
ey  at  the  polls,  of  the  despotism  of  parties, 
of  the  increasing  ascendency  of  biid  men 
and  the  displacement  of  good ;  —  what  are 
all  these  but  the  twig,  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  one  under-ground  root  of  listlessncss  ? 
Innumerable  bodily  distempers  are  traced 
by  the  physician  to  “  a  bad  state  of  the 
blood.”  The  old  moralist  thought  there  was 
but  one  primal  sin,  laziness.  The  troubles 
of  the  body  politic  seem  capable  of  a  like 
simplification.  AVhy  does  the  rogue  come 
into  the  parly  caucus  ?  Because  he  knows 
the  honest  man  is  stajing  at  home,  —  that 
is,  the  honest  man  who  would  detect  or  baf¬ 
fle  him.  Why  is  the  corruptionist  installed 
in  the  lobby  ?  Because,  through  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  constituencies,  purchasable  mate¬ 
rial  has  slipped  into  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature.  Why  are  wrong  notions  ciys- 
tallized  into  party  platfonns  and  narrowness 
and  proscription  made  features  of  party 
rule?  Because  an  intelligent  interest  on 
the  part  of  all  intelligent  men  does  not,  as 
it  should,  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  all 
political  organizations.  And  so  we  might 
run  the  entire  round  of  alleged  political 
evils,  to  find,  after  all,  that  wc  were  chained 
to  but  one  of  central  importance. 

This,  however,  though  simple  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  is  bewilderingly  varied  in  its  modi¬ 
fications  of  form.  That  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  is  downright  laziness.  Itlr.  Smith, 
having  ordinarily  as  much  business  on  his 
hands  as  he  can  comfortably  attend  to,  and 
not  being  paid  to  discharge  his  political  du¬ 
ties,  and  not  seeing  how  he  or  his  family  are 
to  make  anything  oat  of  it,  lets  politics  take 
care  of  themselves,  as  he  phrases  it.  Smith 
is  rather  apt  to  get  confused  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  good  and  goods,  but  hU 
real  difficul^,  as  we  have  said,  is  sheer  in¬ 
dolence.  The  Smiths  were  always  a  very 
numerous  family.  Mr.  Brown’s  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent  He  is  a  veiy  refined  man  and 
passes  for  a  scholar.  He  is  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  studies  its 
TOlitical  squiibbles  in  the  purest  Greek. 
But  he  cannot  abide  the  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  of  American  politics,  especially 
the  prevalent  neglect  of  men  of  refinement, 
and  so  he  is  rarely  seen  at  the  polls  and 
never  in  the  caucus.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
rich  iqan,  and  therefore  he  begins  to  have 
doubts  about  “  this  letting  every  body  vote, 
you  know  ” ;  talks  about  weighing  votes 
rather  than  counting  them ;  fears  we  are 
rushing  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  so  with¬ 
draws  his  valuable  presence  finm  the  down¬ 
ward  track.  Mr.  Jones  is  in  some  respects 


the  hardest  case  of  all.  He  is  a  moralist, 
and  he  has  actually  discovered  dishonesty 
in  politics  !  and  so  "he  stands  aloof,  as  if  he 
might  aggravate  the  evil. 

This  is  something,  we  confess,  that  al¬ 
ways  strikes  us  with  amazement  mingled 
with  curiosity.  Here  is,  perhaps,  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  has  bi'en  dealing  all  nis  life  with 
the  bodily  results  of  wickedness ;  or  a  law¬ 
yer,  who  has  supported  a  growing  family  on 
the  growth  of  crime ;  or  a  merchant,  who 
would  laugh  bitterly  at  a  young  man  tor 
trusting  to  his  fellow-men  when  he  could 
have  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  mercantile  se¬ 
curities  against  overreaching ;  or  a  clcrg)'- 
man,  whose  very  voc.ation  is  a  testimony  to 
the  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart,  —  and 
yet  this  man,  when  he  finds  that  everything 
IS  not  perfectly  upright  in  the  domain  of 
politics,  and  that  politicians  are  not  exactly 
what  they  seem,  becomes  sick  at  heart  and 
wants  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed !  Whence 
this  childish  inconsistency  and  weakness, 
this  contemptible  hut  most  grievous  n“cre- 
ancy  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  the  best  govern¬ 
ment  on  earth,  —  old  but  solemnly  true 
words,  — just  redeemed  and  regenerated  by 
awful  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  must 
be  given  over  to  incompetent  or  unworthy 
men  in  anv  of  its  departments,  or  must  be 
cursed  witk  a  system  of  jiolitics  having  no 
relation  to  the  amount  of  good  citizenship 
really  existing  in  this  country,  if  it  were 
only  available  ?  And  that,  too,  when  the 
steady  exercise  of  political  rights  and  duties 
would  be  found  a^eable  and  edifying  to 
nine  tenths  of  right-minded  men,  if  tliov 
would  but  re.solutely  cultivate  tlieir  Ameri¬ 
can  jirivileges  in  the  right  spirit. 

W  e  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign  in  most  States  of  the  Union.  It  is 
not  the  vocation  of  this  journal  to  take  sides 
on  the  political  questions  of  the  day  or  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  partv  organ.  But 
we  have  a  political  duty,  and  we  mean  to 
execute  it.  W’e  turn,  ttcreforo,  to  Repub¬ 
licans,  to  Democrats,  to  third  —  and  if  nec¬ 
essary,  thirty-third  —  party  men.  and  we 
say  with  the  most  imp.artial  and  imploring 
earnestness,  — 

Organize ! 

Distribute  the  Documents  I 

Attend  the  Primary  Meetings  I 

Give  us  a  Full  Vote ! 

Bring  out  the  Last  Man  I 


FALL  OF  NAPOLEOXISSr. 

ONSERVATIVES  are  wont,  in  their 
scorn  of  all  fanciful  or  fanatical  schemes 
of  governing  mankind,  to  condense  their 
dislike  of  such  schemes  by  stigm.atizing 
them  as  “isms.”  In  France,  however,  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  this  class  of  men  has 
been  deluded  or  swindled  into  supporting 
the  most  mischievous  and  pernicious  “  ism  ” 
of  the  century,  —  Napoleonism.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  recent  ignominious  fall  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  by  associating  his  inherited 
name  in  the  French  mind  with  shame  and 
defeat,  instead  of  victory  and  glory,  will 
bring  Napoleonism  itself  into  universal  dis¬ 
credit,  and  especially  pn‘vent  it  from  ever 
being  again  the  rallying  point  of  “  the  friends 
of  j)roperty  and  order.” 

The  essence  of  Napoleonism  is,  that  it 
subordinates  a  nation  to  a  jicrson,  founds 
government  not  on  men  but  on  a  man,  and 
puts  the  political  contrivances  of  this  man 
in  the  place  of  political  institutions.  In  a 
countiy  likc  France  such  an  autocracy  could 
have  been  established  only  by  a  man  whose 
exploits  dazzled  and  ag^ndized  it,  and  the 
first  Napoleon  was  doubtless  one  ofthe  world’s 
greatest  men  in  respect  both  to  force  of  mind 
and  force  of  character.  If  he  fell  twice 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  it  was  because  all 
Europe  was  twice  handed  against  him,  and 
he  was  thus  deprived  of  ms  lavorite  ma- 
ncEUvre  of  beating  it  in  detail.  Tlie  Napo¬ 
leon  who  has  just  fallen  acquired  power,  not 
because  he  was  a  great  man,  but  nec.ause  he 
had  a  great  name,  and  of  all  the  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  his  time  he  was  the  least  cal¬ 
culated  to  acquire  it  by  his  own  merits.  He 
was  simply  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  and  the 
curse  ofNapoleonism  consists  in  its  being  a 
dynasty  as  well  as  a  dictatorship.  Neither 
the  uncle  nor  the  nephew  had  any  legitimate 
children  when,  by  means  of  the  I'rench  ar¬ 
my,  they  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  Both 
assumed  those  powers  under  the  pretence  of 
“  saving  society  ”  from  anarchy,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  uncle,  the  pretence  had  some 
foundation  in  fact ;  but  both  were  .«oon  smit¬ 
ten  with  the  ambition  to  found  a  Family  as 
well  as  to  govern  a  Nation.  It  was  the 
“  policy  ”  of  the  first  Napoleon  which  set 
impossible  tasks  to  his  astonishing  military 
genius,  and  euhjectcd  France  to  the  terrible 
humiliations  of  1814  and  1815,  and  that 


policy  was  founded  on  dynastic  considera¬ 
tions  ;  it  was  the  “  policy  ”  of  the  third  Na¬ 
poleon  which  made  him  hazanl  a  death- 
grapple  with  Germany,  and  that  policy  was 
dictated  by  the  desire  that  his  poor  little 
“  Louis  ”  —  the  true  Napoleon  Ic  Petit  — 
should  inherit  his  dictatorship. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  in  this  respect,  the 
difference  between  Najioleonism  and  all 
other  forms  of  government,  whether  despotic 
monarchies,  or  constitutional  monarchies,  or 
republics.  In  all,  practical  dictatorship,  on 
the  part  of  iwwerful  individuals,  is  n-con- 
ciled  with  the  orderly  development  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  country  they  dominate. 
Richelieu  was  the  real  king  of  France,  under 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  as  Bismarck  is  the 
real  king  of  Prussia  now.  In  England,  the 
vounger  Pitt  was  practically  dictator  for 
life  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  more 
than  any  other  English  statesman  before  or 
since  his  time,  the  grc.atest  of  English  Par¬ 
liamentary  leaders.  In  our  own  countrj-, 
President  Jackson  and  President  Lincoln, 
during  their  terms  of  office,  were  practically 
dictators,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  jm)1- 
icy  was  prompted  or  sustained  by  the  two 
houses  of  Congress.  Andrew  Jackson,  with 
the  temper  of  a  dictator,  could  do  nothing 
to  influence  the  course  of  American  affairs, 
because  he  lai'ked  the  essential  requisite  of 
legislative  indorsement.  Even  brilliant  ail- 
venturers,  like  Alberoni,  in  Sjiain,  and  Dis¬ 
raeli,  in  England,  come  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  and,  for  a  time,  wield  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  resjiective  monarchies,  with¬ 
out  revolutionizing  the  character  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  countries  they  for  a  period 
direct  and  control.  None  of  thc.se  men, 
however,  whether  Prime  Ministers  of  abso¬ 
lute  monarchies,  of  constitutional  monarch¬ 
ies,  or  of  republics,  ever  thought  of  making 
themselves  kings  or  pi'rmanent  presidents, 
—  much  less  of  founding  families  to  rule 
over  their  respective  kingdoms  or  common¬ 
wealths  forever.  Admitting  the  princijile 
that  nations  should  be  governed  by  their 
ablest  men,  still  this  principle  implies, 
equally  under  monarchies  and  republics, 
that  the  able  men  shall  not  bequeath  their 
power  to  inefficient  eldest  children,  ne])hews, 
or  cousins.  Napoleonism  proceeds  on  the 
ground  that  able  adventurers  should  not  only 
he  masters  and  kings  of  the  nations  they 
serve,  but  should  found  governing  families. 
On  this  principle,  Bismarck  should  at  once 
roceed  to  overturn  the  Ilohcnzollerns,  put 
imself  in  their  place,  and  establish  a  Bis¬ 
marck  dynasty.  On  this  principie,  ]VU-. 
Gladstone  should  discrown  Queen  Victoria, 

iiroclaim  himself  king  of  (Jreat  Britain  and 
roland,  and  establish  a  new  line  of  Glad¬ 
stone  kings.  On  this  principle.  President 
Grant  should  declare  liis  Presidency  perpet¬ 
ual,  and  bequeath  it  to  his  eldest  son.  But 
Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  Grant  would  hold 
up  their  hands  in  wonder  at  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  proposition ;  and  yet,  as  these  jwrsons 
have  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the 
countries  they  now  govern,  such  a  course  of 
conduct  would,  on  Xapoleonic  ideas,  be  per¬ 
fectly  ri"ht  and  proper. 

This  theory-  of  government  has  been  called 
.Cscsarism,  hut  to  give  it  this  name  is  to  com¬ 
pliment  it.  The  republic  of  Rome  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  domination  of  a  single  cit^  over  con¬ 
quered  Europe,  and  the  imperial  svstem 
was  doubtless  an  improvement  on  the  re¬ 
publican  system  as  far  as  regards  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  provinces  under  Roman  rule. 
Tlie  Tweeds,  Sweeneys,  and  O’Briens  of  old 
Rome,  with  the  populace  they  managed, 
might  be  worse  oS,  for  their  power  to  plun¬ 
der  (Jaul  and  Syria  was  sensibly  diminished ; 
but  the  nations  and  races  under  Roman  rule 
were,  on  the  whole,  benefited  by  the  change. 
The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
Europe  is  so  vast,  the  circumstances  are  so 
opposed,  that  Ctesarisra  has  no  application  to 
the  facts  and  forces  of  European  society  as 
at  present  constituted. 

As  Napoleonism  depends  on  arraying  the 
interests  of  an  army,  drawn  from  the  nation, 
against  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  na¬ 
tion  itselti  it  is  consolatory-  to  think  that  it 
has  twice  disapjieared  in  France  in  the  midst 
of  an  iinnense  military  humiliation.  In  the 
case  of  Louis  Najiolcon,  this  humiliation  has 
been  specially  bitter,  because  it  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  army  which  was  the 
instrument  of  his  des(K)tism  was  “jobbed.” 
The  first  Napoleon,  like  the  third,  bought 
men,  but  he  commonly  got  his  money’s 
worth ;  the  men  that  the  third  Napoleon 
Ixm^ht  swindled  their  august  purchaser,  and 
rendered  not  the  8er\ices  tor  which  they 
wcrc  paid.  The  honor  which  is  usually  sup- 
|)osed  to  obtain  among  thieves  was  in  this 
instance  scandalously  violated ;  and  tlie 
second  empire,  the  creation  of  a  confederacy 
of  knaves,  was  ruined  by  the  individual 
greed  of  the  scamps  bribed  to  uphold  it. 


GENTLEMANLY  LIVING  AND  DYING. 

believe  that  in  Europe  it  is  only 
f  T  among  i)crsons  of  the  Latin  race  that 
the  duel  is  still  favored  as  the  sovereignest 
thing  for  honor’s  hurt.  The  Spaniards,  as 
Mr.  John  Hay  told  us  some  months  ago  in 
a  paper  on  the'  Bdurbon-Montpensier  duel, 
have  coined  a  wdril — pnmloiwritimo,  point- 
of-honorism  —  to  cxjircss  their  readiness  to 
fall  in  single  combat;  French  journalists 
and  actors  and  soldiers  still  fight  duels  as 
occasion  offers ;  and  duelling  is  so  common 
in  Italy  that  it  was  thought  worth  while  by 
a  brave  Italian  officer,  not  long  since,  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  pamphlet  placing  this  barbarity  upon 
a  novel  and  fairer  basis,  and  as  a  step  to¬ 
wards  its  disuse,  obliging  a  gentleman  to 
fight  only  with  a  person  of  decent  social 
standing  and  of  good  moral  character. 
This,  in  any  other  country  would  re¬ 
strict  duelling  in  a  very  notable  degree, — 
in  any  other  country,  wc  mean,  but  Italy 
and  our  own  Southern  States,  for  wc  have 
no  means  of  proving  that  the  two  young  law¬ 
yers  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who  attemiiled 
each  other’s  lives  on  tlie  field  of  honor,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  were  not  perfectly  worthy 
and  res)icctahle  persons.  Indeed,  the  news- 
pajicrs  ilescribe  one  as  highly  respected  and 
the  other  as  respectable  and  well-known; 
and  otherwise  the  tragedy  is  as  impressive 
as  need  be. 

There  was  trouble,  as  it  seems,  aliout  a 
young  laily,  but  it  was  not  rivalry,  for  the 
man  who  was  killed  was  soon  to  have  been 
married  to  a  different  lady.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Freeman,  the  survivor  of  the 
duel,  writes  to  Mr.  Ed.  L.  Hamlin,  denounc¬ 
ing  him  as  “  a  cow-ard,  jioltroon,  and  base 
scoundrel,”  and  Hamlin,  professing  himself 
unconscious  of  having  ever  done  Freeman 
wrong,  authorizes  a  friend  to  arrange  the 
terms  and  place  of  meeting.  Tlie  affair  be¬ 
comes  known,  and  a  judge,  an  ex-govcrnor, 
and  a  clergyman,  among  others,  interfere  to 
no  purpose.  The  duel  takes  place,  and 
Hamlin  falls  fatally  hurt.  “  I  am  hit,”  says 
he,  and  then  looking  towards  the  homicide, 
he  declares,  “  Freeman,  1  never  said  aught 
against  you  or  injured  you  in  all  my  life.’’ 
Whcreufion  w-e  do  not  envy  the  thoughts  hv 
day  or  the  dreams  by  night  of  that  “  well- 
known  and  respectable  young  citizen,”  who 
obtained  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 
Hamlin  spoke  from  time  to  time  with  his 
friends  as  he  lay  dving,  and  at  last  as  he 
felt  his  strength  failing,  “  Tell  my  father,” 
said  the  poor  soul,  “  1  was  born  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  died  a  gentleman.” 

lliis  is  altogether  too  sad  for  the  smile  it 
provokes,  and  wc  agree  with  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  tried  to  ]>re'vent  the  duel, 
and  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  that 
a  bad  public  opinion  was  guilty  of  the  mur¬ 
der  done.  It  was  tliat  which  forced  this  hap¬ 
less  young  Hamlin  to  fight,  when  he  would  far 
rather  have  explained.  It  obliged  him  to 
answer  with  his  life  to  an  insult  at  which  he 
ought  to  have  laughed ;  and  it  places  every 
generous  and  high-spirited  man  in  the  power 
of  any  truculent  blackguard  who  chooses  to 
outrage  him. 

Wc  do  not  write  for  the  correction  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  Tennessee ;  that  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  left  to  the  clergymen  ;  and  we  offer  with 
heartfelt  modesty  and  submission,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  these  clerf^-mcn  they  begin  its  chas¬ 
tisement  by  assailing  not  merely  a  false 
ideal  of  gcntlemanliooil,  but  that  absurd 
humbug  and  barbarian  the  Gentleman  him¬ 
self.  He  has  long  outlived  his  time,  if  ever 
he  was  not  an  anachronism,  and  if  ever  there 
was  any  real  use  in  him,  there  is  none  now. 
He  has  no  place  in  a  civilized  state,  anil  he 
never  wa.s  a  Christian,  for  whenever  he  for¬ 
gave  his  enemies  and  did  gooil  to  them  that 
despitefully  used  him,  he  ceased  to  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  the  thinking  of  all  other  gentle¬ 
men,  and  became  something  vastly  better 
before  God. 

If  he  was  born  a  gentleman,  as  poor  young 
Hamlin  boasted  himself,  he  was  sure  to  Iw 
full  of  family  pride,  and  to  he  ruled  by  sav¬ 
age  traditions  of  what  was  becoming  a  gen¬ 
tleman  born ;  and  if  he  had  after  great  ado 
made  himself  a  gentleman,  he  never  felt 
silfe  of  his  success,  and  was  a  snob  at  heart. 
He  had  always  an  artificial  standard  of  duty, 
which,  nevertheless,  in  all  times  permitted 
him  to  do  well-known  wrongs ;  while  his  coilc 
of  honor  forbade  him,  if  insulted,  to  smile 
like  a  jihilosopher,  or  to  pardon  like  a 
Christian.  He  has  always  bi.'cn,  of  course, 
full  of  fine  sentiments  and  s])lcndid  profes¬ 
sions.  When  he  clad  himself  in  steel,  and 
w-ore  an  iron  pot  on  his  head,  he  called  him¬ 
self  the  friend  of  virtue  and  the  protector  of 
innocence ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  any  monk 
who  studied  in  his  cell,  or  any  honest  peas¬ 
ant  who  faithfully  tilled  bis  farm  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  friend  and  protector  of  virtue  and  inno- 
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cence  than  this  theatrical  figure.  To  be 
sure  when  the  toil  of  the  monk  and  the 
peasant  had  enlightened  and  ameliorated 
the  world,  the  gentleman  shone  forth  as 
the  patron  of  arts  and  letters ;  but  his 
favor  degraded  them,  and  they  never  have 
been  great,  save  in  the  service  of  religion 
and  humanity.  The  gentleman  has  often  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  religious  himself,  and  in  this  case 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  himself  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  has  succeeded  in 
so  far  imposing  upon  weak  intelligences  as 
to  make  tnem  suppose  Christianity  and  gen¬ 
tility  compatible.  At  his  very  best  he  has 
implied  culture  and  refinement,  based  upon 
the  subjection  and  poverty  of  many  otner 
men,  and  in  our  country,  and  our  age,  he 
cannot  be  at  his  best ;  and  he  ought  not  to 
be  at  all.  lie  is  a  thoroughly  false  ideal,  — 
a  monstrous  and  unnaturm  criterion,  —  and 
the  sooner  the  imagination  of  men  is  rid  of 
liim  as  something  excellent  and  desirable 
the  better.  There  are  far  nobler  and  truer 
names  than  gentlemanliness  for  all  good 
qualities,  and  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world  when  these  are  no  longer  represented 
by  that  heartless  convention. 

We  beg  the  clergymen  of  Tennessee,  and 
after  them  all  other  clergymen  whose  con¬ 
gregations  are  in  any  danger  of  living  and 
dying  like  gentlemen,  to  remind  them  that 
Christ  himself  was  not  born  a  gentleman  nor 
any  of  his  disciples.  Those  sublime  and 
meek  figures  owe  none  of  their  perfection  to 
the  pride,  the  false  courage,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  gentleman  born  or  made.  They 
neither  lived  nor  died  like  gentlemen ;  and 
we  think  it  would  be  well  that  this  fact  were 
kept  in  mind.  It  would  help  to  ease  our 
race  of  one  of  the  most  wearing  and  odious 
of  oppressions,  of  the  superstition,  namely, 
that  tnere  ean  be  anything  better  than  good¬ 
ness  anything  finer  than  honesty.  Let  us 
turn  as  (juickly  as  we  can  from  all  lures  out  of 
the  straight  and  simple  ways  of  manliness 
and  religion ;  let  us  remember  that  no  good 
man  can  be  vulgar,  no  sincere  man  despica¬ 
ble. 

In  Tennessee  they  are  only  as  yet  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  feudal  order  of  things  and  they 
may  still  babble  there  of  being  born  gentle¬ 
men  and  of  dying  like  gentlemen,  and  not 
merit  the  reproach  which  would  be  due  to 
the  same  folly  in  a  more  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  we  are  everywhere  infected  with 
sometliing  of  their  madness,  and  we  shall 
not  be  free  of  it  till  we  have  cast  out  of  our 
minds,  —  out  of  our  love,  and  even  out  of 
our  humility,  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
tradition  and  of  association  concerning  the 
gentleman,  —  until  we  have  tlirown  down 
that  grotesejue  idol  and  have  learned  to 
worship  in  its  place  some  image  of  living 
goodness,  some  type  which  all  may  hope  to 
realize  in  themselves,  which  no  man  can  be 
born  to  be,  and  which  no  combination  of 
adversities  outside  of  a  man  can  prevent 
him  from  being.  Once  overthrow  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  you  overthrow  his  ridiculous 
antitype,  the  snob.  Once  establish  a  natural 
and  uni  versally  accessible  standard  of  so¬ 
cial  excellence,  and  you  put  an  end  to  oth¬ 
erwise  interminable  twaddle,  spoken  and 
thought,  and  you  make  the  w'orld  not  only 
pleasanter  and  treer,  but  actually  better  and 
wholcsonier. 


'  A  SOLO  ON  THE  ORGAN. 

WE  lately  witnessed  an  appalling  specta¬ 
cle  at  a  city  railway  station.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  old  gentleman  who  fell  be¬ 
tween  two  cars  in  liis  frantic  endeavors  to 
get  out  first,  when  perhaps  there  was  no 
strict  necessity  of  his  getting  out  at  all ;  nor 
do  we  refer  to  the  small  boy  who  was  skil¬ 
fully  balancing  himself  on  one  of  the  iron 
rails  just  in  time  to  be  crushed  by  the  in¬ 
train.  The  distressing  incident  we  witnessed 
differed  in  kind  from  those  ordinarj-  acci¬ 
dents.  It  was  simply  this  :  As  the  in-bound 
train  stopped  at  the  station,  three  hand- 
organ  men,  each  armed  to  the  teeth  with  his 
atrocious  instrument,  —  shall  we  call  it  the 
musical  mitrailleuse  ?  —  calmly  descended 
from  the  baggage-car  and  marched  in  %  ^lid 
bo^  upon  the  defenceless  city  of  Bostbn, 
Tliree  more  1  Heaven  preserve  us  I 
Heaven-help  some  poor  martyred  neighbor¬ 
hood  which  used  to  have  one  tranquil  hour 
in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon.  For  our¬ 
selves,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  sup¬ 
plicate  and  pray  that  this  reinforcement  may 
not  be  billeted  on  our  quarter  of  the  town. 
From  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  one  o’clock  until  six  or  seven  in 
the  evening  a  hand-organ  is  groaning  in 
finnt  or  in  3ie  vicinity  of  what  we  sardoni¬ 
cally  call  our  private  residence.  The  one 
blissful  hour  of  relief  occurs  when  the  organ 
is  renewing  its  diabolical  good  health  with 


dinner.  At  our  place  of  business  [the  “  Bo¬ 
hemian  Girl,”  we  are  glad  to  remark,  is  now 
being  murdered  under  our  window]  even 
this  brief  respite  is  denied,  for  when  the 
one-armed  man  who  favors  us  from  the  curb¬ 
stone  has  ground  himself  into  an  appetite, 
a  one-legged  man  comes  along  and  relieves 
him  with  a  military  precision  beautiful  to 
behold.  If  these  poor  men  really  lost  their 
limbs  in  defence  of  our  common  country, 
they  have  our  sincerest  sympathy,  especial¬ 
ly  as  their  misfortune  has  become  our  own. 
We  think  the  national  government  should 
make  some  suitable  provision  for  its  maimed 
soldiers,  and  not  force  them  into  positions 
in  which  they  forfeit  public  gratitude. 

The  street-organ  has  become  a  nuisance 
in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities,  and  there 
should  be  a  limit  put  to.it.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  people  to  whom  this  kind  of  music  is 
not  unpleasant ;  but  to  the  majority  it  is  a 
nuisance.  To  a  smaller  class  —  sick  peo¬ 
ple,  people  with  nerves,  people  whose  occu¬ 
pations  require  concentration  of  mind, — 
the  street-organ  is  a  positive  calamity.  Bos¬ 
ton  is  the  best  governed  city  in  the  Union. 
There  is  something  almost  parental  in  the 
care  it  takes  to  protect  its  citizens  and  to 
provide  for  their  instruction,  amusement,  and 
welfare.  It  is  strange  that  so  good  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  one  which  throws  open  a  choice 
library  to  the  poorest  of  its  children,  should 
permit  the  existence  of  such  an  annoyance 
as  street-organs.  The  peace  and  comfort  of 
the  majority  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  who  derive  pleasure  from  the 
lowest  order  of  music.  Nor  should  the  taste 
of  the  minority  be  overlooked.  If  we  must 
have  hand-organs,  let  us  arrange  the  thing 
handsomely.  On  certain  days  of  the  week, 
let  our  one  or  two  thousand  street-organs  — 
the  wind  broken,  the  asthmatic,  the  croupy 
and  the  congested  —  be  brought  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  Common ;  at  a  pre-con¬ 
certed  signal  let  each  organ  start  ofi  with  its 
own  particular  tune,  whUe  such  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  as  are  disposed,  with  a  few  eleemosy¬ 
nary  nickels  in  their  vest-pockets,  may  wan¬ 
der  up  and  down  the  Mall,  li.stening  to  the 
loved  melody  and  smoking  the  delectable 
cinnamon  cigars  which  can  be  purchased  of 
the  blind  man,  “Pioneer  No  I.,”  at  the 
Park-Street  gate.  We  have  done  the  large 
thing  in  music  before  now ;  why  may  we 
not  again  V 


ETC. 

***  A  man  who  follows  another  man’s 
advice  never  catches  up  with  it. 

***  A  New  York  editor  says  that  he 
shall  defer  his  verdict  on  Mdlle.  Nilsson’s 
singing  until  he  has  heard  her.  That  is  a 
sensible  plan  and  reflects  credit  on  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  self-denial. 

The  California  News  Letter  says 
that  during  the  montlr  of  August  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  was  reduced  ten  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  then  wittily  adds,  “  it  cost  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  it.” 

*0*  The  phrase  “  I  and  Bismarck  ”  is 
likely  to  become  as  famous,  as  the  “  Louis 
and  I  ”  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  war.  Th^ 
familiarity  of  American  newspaper  corre- 
^ndents  with  King  William  and  the  Crown 
inince  is  really  verj'  touching. 

%•  Recent  statistics  infonn  us  that  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas,  contains  sixty-six  gamblers 
and  four  policemen,  —  that  is  to  say,  sixty- 
six  professional  gamblers.  The  four  police¬ 
men  occasionally  take  a  hand  as  amateurs. 
No  other  inhabitants  are  mentioned. 

***  Owaha,  an  Indian  orator,  is  on  the 
point  of  starting  on  a  lecturing  tour  through 
the  United  States.  He  has  for  his  subject, 
“  The  Beneficial  Results  on  the  Human  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Scalping,  in  Connection  with 
a  Liberal  Provision  of  Blankets  for  the 
Red  man.” 

***  Speaking  of  Tupper’s  last  volume  of 
“  poems  (“  A  Creed,  Etcetera,”  by  Martin 
F.  Tupper^,  the  Athenaeum  says  that  the 
strangest  literarj-  phenomenon  of  our  times 
is  the  fact  that  this  dull  and  feeble  writer 
.should  have  a  large  circle  of  readers  who 
fail  to  see  his  feebleness  and  his  dulness. 

*0*  Baron  von  Munchausen,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  to  King  Ernest  Augustus  of 
Hanover,  has  been  arrested  as  a  secret  agi¬ 
tator  lor  the  restoration  of  the  Guelphic  dy¬ 
nasty,  and  sent  for  safe  keeping  to  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Konigsberg  till  the  war  is  over,  when 
he  will  have  to  stand  his  trial  for  high  trea¬ 
son,  as  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Reienstag,  or  North  German  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  is  evidently  the  same  gentleman 
whose  adventures  have  long  been  familiar  to 
the  reading  public.  We  have  always  thought 
he  would  come  to  an  ignominious  end. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

RECRUITING  IN  ENGLAND. 

BOAR’S  HEAD  COURT,  King  Street, 
Westminster,  is  an  old  rendezvous  for 
the  catchers  of  men ;  lying  at  the  back  of 
the  main  artery  of  London  life  and  the  flow 
of  the  human  tide  that  passes  down  into 
Westminster  and  the  Borough,  and  being 
approached  by  a  turning  out  of  George 
Street,  it  is  excellently  situated,  and  has 
been  long  used  as  a  LoRdon  head-quarters 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  in  smart  and  spick- 
and-span  new  uniforms,  look  out  for  likely 
young  men  to  serve  Her  Majesty  and  the 
people  of  England.  The  sudden  war  on 
the  Continent,  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  se¬ 
rene  sky,  has  made  it  evident  to  all,  and  to 
the  present  Ministry  in  particular,  that 
England  must  increase  her  army.  -At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  lamentably  short  in  numbers,  and 
lacking  in  organization.  This  is  admitted 
on  all  sides.  The  first  object  is  to  fill  up 
its  ranks,  and  this  at  present  is  done,  not  by 
general  compulsory  service  as  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  Landwehr  in  Germany, 
or  by  conscription  as  in  France,  but  by  re¬ 
cruiting.  Every  man  in  the  Queen’s  anny 
is,  in  fact,  a  volunteer  and  a  free  man.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  volunteers 
from  their  present  total  168,000  to  200,000 
men,  the  Militia,  already  nearing  the  num¬ 
ber,  to  100,000  men  ;  and,  by  adding  20,000 
men  to  the  regulars,  to  bring  the  grand  total 
of  the  forces  to  400,000  fighting  men.  These, 
properly  officered,  armed,  and  organized, 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  England  in  case 
of  emergency. 

PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

On  page  632  we  give  a  fine  representation 
of  a  covey  of  partridges  just  plushed,  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  will  interest  all  sportsmen.  In 
many  of  the  old  books  on  shooting  to  knock 
over  an  October  partridge  is  represented  as  j 
a  proof  of  great  skill,  whereas  in  the  present 
day  they  are  as  easy  to  shoot,  while  the  fine 
weather  lasts,  in  one  month  as  in  the  other 
and  good  sport  can  often  be  had  over  dogs 
even  up  to  the  middle  of  November.  The 
best  seasons  for  partridge  shooting  are  after 
a  warm,  showery  summer.  Without  warmth 
the  young  birds  don’t  thrive,  and  without 
rain  there  will  be  no  cover  in  September. 
Heavv  rains  are  fatal  to  the  young  broods, 
and  May  irosts  addle  more  than  half  the 
eggs.  In  an  average  year  the  best  time  of 
the  day  to  begin  shooting  is  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  because,  although  the  birds  may 
be  a  little  more  difficult  to  find  after  they 
have  left  stubbles,  they  lie  better  than  if 
they  are  disturbed  in  feeding,  which  is  apt 
to  make  them  prematurely  wild.  At  this 
time  of  the  day  birds  are  to  be  found' in 
grass  or  turnips,  especially  under  dry  hedge¬ 
rows  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  they  can 
roll  themselves.  Nice  sunny  banks  with  a 
southern  aspect  are  very-  favorite  spots  at 
such  a  time,  and  also  potatoes,  which  are 
much  drier  than  turnips.  Watch  your  dogs 
well  when  ybu  see  them  beginning  to  feath¬ 
er,  and  keep  both  eyes  and  ears  open,  as 
something  is  almost  sure  to  go  wrong  at  the 
first  throw-off.  The  dogs  are  too  eager,  or 
the  birds  have  run  through  a  hedge,  crossed 
a  turnpike  road,  and  will  get  up  and  go 
away  without  being  heard  or  seen  if  you  are 
not  veiy  vigilant.  Be  very  careful  at  such 
a  time  too  in  getting  over  any  fence  hard  by, 
as  birds  are  particularly  fond  of  getting  up 
under  your  feet  just  while  you  are  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  it. 

Supposing,  however,  that  you  have  a  cov¬ 
ey  marked  down  at  last  in  a  good  piece  of 
cover,  you  must  then  use  your  own  discre¬ 
tion  aSout  the  management  of  the  dogs. 
Frei^uently  it  is  necessary  to  drive  birds  in 
one  direction  while  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
the  other.  Thus  if  you  go  up  wind  you  run 
the  risk  of  sending  all  the  birds  off  your 
own  ground ;  if  you  go  down  wind  you  can’t 
use  the  dogs,  are  likely  to  put  the  birds  up 
out  of  shot,  and  run  no  chance  of  scattering. 
Great  generalship  is  required  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  and  a  go^  deal  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  game  you  have,  the  lie  of  your 
own  land,  and  other  special  circumstances. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  the  latter  of  the  two 
courses  is  the  one  that  we  should  recommend. 
In  fact  you  cannot  well  do  wrong  by  taking 
your  outside  first,  and  getting  the  birds  wcU 
into  the  middle  of  your  beat  before  you  try 
to  break  them  up  in  earnest.  If  you  start 
at  ten  you  will  be  ready  for  your  grand  at¬ 
tack  about  twelve,  and  the  next  two  hours 
should  be  hot  work  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  At  two  o’clock  luncheon  should  make 
its  appearance ;  cold  fowl  or  grouse,  a  little 
fhiit,  sparkling  beer  or  cool  claret,  according 
to  your  taste,  a  little  drop  of  verj-  weak 
brandy  and  water,  pipe,  and  forty  winks  in 
gramme  molli,  —  and  yon  rise  again  about 


three  o’clock  for  the  best  sport  of  the  day. 
The  dogs  are  steadied,  but  tne  rest  and  the 
gradual  coolness  wbigh  eoRies  on, towards 
four  or  five,  gives  them  fi?^ 
scent  improves,  and  the  birds  .^^ch  you 
succeed  in  scattering  between  half-past  three 
and  half-past  four  yield  the  cream  of  the 
day’s  sport. 

THE  emperor’s  RETREAT  VROM  GRAVE- 
LOTTE. 

The  retreat  of  Louis  Napoleon  from 
Gravelotte  just  before  the  battle  of  Mars- 
la-Tours  began  forms  the  subject  of  the  first 
engraving  on  page  686.  We  see  the  Em- 
peroFs  carriages,  with  their  long  line  of  es¬ 
cort,  winding  through  the  woodra  hills  near 
Gravelotte.  The  Dragom  de  Flmperatrice 
head  the  march,  next  comes  a  squadron 
of  Cent  Guards,  preceding  the  Emperor  in 
his  open  carriage  and  four,  then  another 
squadron  of  Cent  Guards,  three  Imperial 
carriages,  more  Cent  Guards  and  a  re^ment 
of  Chasseurs  d’AlHque  as  a  rear-guard. 
Troopers  of  the  same  regiment  were  thrown 
out  as  skirmishers  for  three  miles  in  front 
and  rear. 

FRENCH  PEA8ANTRT  OF  THE  VOSGES 
FLYING  FROM  THEIR  HOMES. 

The  scene  presented  on  page  687,  the  ’ 
flight  of  the  French  peasants  mer  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Worth,  is  thus  described  by  an  eye 
witness :  “  The  whole  population,  leaving 
behind  it  their  houses,  tneir  business,  their 
interests,  fled  as  though  seized  with  frenzy, 
with  all  they  could  carry  away,  shouting 
‘  To  the  mountain !  to  the  mountain !  ’  I 
ran  to  the  station  for  my  luggage,  and  as  I 
could  not  find  a  single  house  where  I  could 
ut  up,  I  intrusted  it,  to  a  person  who  was 
ind  enough  to  take  it  in  charge,  and  started 
iq>  the  mountain  with  the  rest.  ’The  scene 
was  precisely  like  that  in  one  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s  novels.  Along  the  rugged  path¬ 
ways  of  the  Vosges  a  long  file  of  wcanen  in 
tears,  children  staggering  and  stumbling 
along,  men  with  gloomy  faces,  in  the 
plain  below  the  confused  noise  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians  advancing  and  of  our  retreating  forces, 
—  night  coming  on,  and  the  mists  rising 
from  the  valleys.  After  two  hours’  march 
we  got  to  a  village  jierched  on  so  isolated  a 
peak  that  the  natives  had  no  idea  of  what 
was  going  on  a  few  miles  below,  and  whom 
our  arrivsd  threw  into  a  state  of  panic.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  On  the  termination  of  her  engagements  in 
this  country,  Mdlle.  Nilsson  will  visit  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg. 

— -Two  Ifrussion  spies,  disguised  as  Sisters  of 
Charity,  have  been  arrested  on  the  fortifications 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

—  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  has  just  died 
at  Paris,  it  is  rumored,  has  left  a  large  portion 
of  his  personal  property  to  the  Prince  Imperial. 

—  Prince  I.«opold  of  Hohenzollern,  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  the  war,  figures  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  “  Vons  ”  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  staff  at 
Bar-le-duc. 

—  Mr.  Robert  Howie  Smith  is  editiim  “  The 
Poems  and  Songs  ”  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
Bart,  of  Ancbinleck.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  they  have  been  collected. 

—  The  Charivari  contains  an  engraving  rep- 
resentidg  Count  Bismarck  asleep  on  a  conch. 
Death  stands  at  his  side,  and,  pointing  to  a 
plain  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  whispers  in  his 
ear,  “  Thanks  !  ” 

—  Edmund  About  says  that  after  the  tremen¬ 
dous  defeat  at  Wurth  he  addressed  to  an  officer 
on  the  march  with  a  small  body  of  troops  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  That  is  a  very  fine  company.”  The 
sad  reply  was,  “  Monsieur,  it  is  the  battalion !  ” 

—  The  Figaro  says :  “  Pius  IX.  has  made,  it 
is  said,  a  joke  against  France,  saying  tiiat  the 
galto  (cock)  had  been  somewhat  plucked,  and 
must  not  in  future  crow  so  loudly.  We  wish  to 
ask  what  voice  his  infallibility  would  have  had 
we  not  extended  to  him  the  alms  of  our  protec¬ 
tion.  We  think  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
ought  not  to  joke  about  cock.s. 

—  The  following  curious  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Cologne  Gazette :  “  Herr  Charles 
Gwrling  and  Frau  Louise  Gserling,  nee  Hart¬ 
mann,  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  during 
the  firing  of  salvoes  of  artillery  in  honor  of  the 
victory  (Gravelotte)  they  have  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  witnessing  the  birth  of  another  defender 
of  the  country.”  This  is  a  very  roundabout 
way  of  stating  a  domestic  episode. 

—  The  great  Taglioni,  for  many  years  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Paris,  has  recently  been  called  upon  to 
enact,  in  real  life,  the  part  of  the  anxious  mother 
in  Madame  de  Girardin’s  touching  comedy  of 
“  La  Joie  Fait  Penr.”  The  French  War-office, 
a  few  days  ago,  officially  announced  to  her  the 
death  of  her  son.  Count  Gilbert  des  Voisons, 
lieutenant  in  the  ad  Zouaves.  The  mother  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  the  statement,  and  set  off  in 
search  of  her  son,  whom  she  found,  wounded 
and  a  prisoner,  at  Birchwiller. 
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ANGELS  OF  MERCY,  —  ON  THE  FIELD.  (See  Page  630.) 


MY  FIRST  DUEL. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ersar  SaTcanAT-I 

IT  was  scarcely  dawn  when  my  valet 
knocked  at  my  door.  Two  cards  were 
in  his  hand.  Drowsily  enough  I  cast  my 
eyes  over  them,  and  saw  the  names  of  two 
members  of  our  club. 

A  discussion  of  the  previous  evening  with 
the  Marquis  de  C.  recurred  to  my  mind,  and 
although  secretly  wishing  myself  out  of  this 


foolish  affair,  I  begged  these  gentlemen  to 
excuse  my  not  receiving  them,  and  invited 
them  to  call  that  afternoon  at  three  o’clock 

upon  George  J - ,  one  of  my  oldest  friends, 

an  officer  of  African  chasseurs,  on  leave  at 
Paris,  in  order  to  meet  de  B — — ,  my  other 
second,  and  arrange  the  conditions  of  the 
duel. 

These  gentlemen  gone,  Joseph  made  my 
toilet  quickly,  and  I  hastened  to  George  to 
explain  my  affair. 


“  My  dear  friend,”  he  said  to  me,  “  as  this 
is  a  first  duel,  here  is  my  opinion  :  You  arc 
very  young,  absolutely  without  excuse;  if 
you  meet  him,  good;  if  you  beat,  better 
yet.” 

“  I  must  write  at  once  to  do  B - ,  and 

go  to  the  smith’s  about  my  swords.” 

“  No  need  of  that.  Go  to  the  fencing-hall 
to  get  back  your  fighting  hand  and  legs. 
Practise  an  hour,  not  more  or  you  will  do 
too  much.  I  will  let  de  B  ■—  know.  As 


for  the  swords,  there  arc  mine,  which  arc 
lucky.” 

I  smiled  with  a  constrained  air,  and 
pressed  his  hand.  A  significant  grasp,  a 
convulsive  energy,  to  be  found  only  under 
certain  circumstances.  Then  I  hurried  to 
the  hall,  and  spoke  to  my  fencing-master, 
who,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  case, 
exercised  me  for  an  hour  in  counter  of  quarte, 
retreating  with  feints  from  the  arm.  I  left 
the  hall  in  delight,  armed  with  the  bcnedic- 
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ANGELS  OF  MERCY,  —  IN  THE  HOSPITAL.  (See  Page  630.) 


tion  of  my  fencing-master,  who  pledged  his  whole  talk  was  of  duels.  Of  course  George 
head  that  I  should  wound  my  adversary.  Go-  recounted  to  me  his  meetings  in  Algeria, 
ing  to  Durand’s,  I  practised  all  the  way  coun-  from  which  it  appeared  that  one  is  very 
ters  of  c^uarte  with  my  cane,  to  do  honor  to  seldom  killed  in  cold  blood  with  the  sword. 
Cordeloi’s  teaching.  1  could  think  of  nothing  I  coolly  declared  that  I  would  drink  the 
hut  my  duel.  I  wan  ted  to  talk  of  it  to  every-  blood  of  the  Marquis,  at  which  George 
body.  Had  the  Marquis  de  C.,  against  whom  laughed  outright.  I  asked  myself  if  I 
I  had  no  grudge,  offered  the  fullest  apologies,  should  send  him  also  a  couple  of  seconds. 
I  should  have  refused  them  with  spirit.  On  'the  whole,  no.  He  was  very  fond  of 

At  Durand’s  I  found  George  and  deB - .  me;  beside,  I  suspected  I  was  becoming  a 

Wo  all  three  breakfasted  together.  'The  little  too  much  of  the  bully. 


These  gentlemen  left  me  in  order  to  meet  |  Two  danseuses  of  the  ballet-tronpe  stopped 
my  adversary’s  seconds.  I  went  home.  A  their  victoria. 

little  nervous  excitement.  I  was  short  with  “  Tell  me,”  said  little  V - ,  “  are  you 

Joseph,  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  really  going  to  6ght  the  Marquis  de  C-- — 
it.  I  got  on  my  horse  as  usual,  and  went  to  to-morrow  ?  ” 

the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Every  one  spoke  of  “  Yes.  Don’t  mention  it ;  it  is  not  pub- 
my  duel,  which  began  to  be  noised  abroad,  lie.  To-morrow  morning,  with  swords.” 

I  put  on  my  most  indifferent  air,  and  listened  “  Ah  I  my  poor  Gaston  I  Good  luck.” 

politely.  I  talked  and  bowed  a  great  deal.  Her  jet-black  eyes  smiled  a  caress  that 

Charming,  the  Bois.  Magnificent  weather,  charmed  and  drew  me.  I  followed  the  car- 
Autumn  toilet  —  the  prettiest  possible,  riage  at  an  easy  gallop.  She  regarded  me 
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with  a  softened  air.  The  look  turned  my 
head,  and  I  bej^|to  think  it  a  fine  thin"  to 
have  a  duel.  Perceivin"  Georfte  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  on  his  Arabian,  I  moderated  the  pace 
of  mv  thoroughbred.  Gleorge  joined  me. 

“  You  will  fcht  to  morrow  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  at  Vesinet.  The  arrangements 
are  all  made.  Keep  cool  during  the  affair. 
Your  antagonist  is  nothing  remarkable,  but 
he  has  had  three  duels,  and  tbnees  pretty 
well.  We  will  go  to  the  hall  together  to¬ 
morrow  before  breakfast.” 

“  Very  well,”  I  replied,  laconically. 

His  last  words  had  somewhat  damped 
my  enthusiasm.  I  was  less  pleased  with  the 
prospect  before  me.  Nevertheless,  1  kept 
up  appearances,  and  persisted  in  being  ex¬ 
tremely  gay.  I  tried  to  be  witty,  and  made 
bad  jokes.'  George  was  thoughtful  and 
silent.  Prom  time  to  time,  however,  I  saw 
a  smile  cross  his  lips.  1  imagine  he  under¬ 
stood  my  flow^of  spirits. 

On’ returning,  I  dined  with  George  and 

de  B - ,  and  afterward,  when  I  proposed 

taking  a  at  Uie  Bouftes,  we  all  went  to 
the  thiaatre  together.  The  conversation  was 
the  same  as  in  the  morning,  though  even 
more  personal. 

“  Your  adversary  is  taller  than  you,”  said 
Geor^  to  me.  “  You  should  retreat,  but 
keep  your  sword  aimed  at  his  body  as  much 
as  posrible,  and  if  you  see  an  opening, 
stretch  out  your  arm,  but  don’t  lunge.” 

“  Bah  I  ”  said  I,  laughing ;  “  let  us  have 
supper,  and  talk  of  something  else.  To¬ 
morrow  will  be  time  enough  for  all  that.  I 
mean  to  enjoy  my  last  ni^t.” 

That  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  that  I 
had  spoken  of  my  last  night,  last  evening, 
last  dinner, — allusions  in  questionable  taste. 

“  You  will  oblige  me  by  committing  no 
follies,  and  taking  voiuwlf  off  to  sleep  early 

this  evening.  Dtt  fe - and  I  are  going  to 

talk  awhile  with  you,  and  see  you  to  bed, 
and  to-moiTOw  at  ten  1  shall  come  for  you  to 
go  to  the  fencing-room.” 

I  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
after  the  play  we  all  went  to  my  apartments. 
We  lit  cigars,  chatted  an  hour,  and  then  my 
foiend  went  away,  leaving  me  alone,  face  to 
face  with  myself  and  the  prospect  of  the 
morrow. 

Naturally  I  desired  to  set  my  affairs  in 
order. 

Hardly  had  I  begun  to  take  out  the  vari¬ 
ous  papers,  bills,  inventories,  and  letters, 
when  I  saw  them  in  such  disorder  that  I 
pushed  them  all  back  pell-mell  into  the 
drawer,  without  the  courage  to  examine 
farther. 

So  1  simply  wrote  a  short  letter,  in  the 
most  tender  terms,  to  my  mother,  sealed  and 
addressed  it  caroiiilly,  and  left  it  on  my  bu¬ 
reau.  Then  I  went  to  bed,  and,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  was  able  to  sleep.  My 
last  conscious  thought  was  this :  Who  knows 
if  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  see  this  cham¬ 
ber  once  more  ?  Who  knows  if  I  shall  ever 
again  lie  down  upon  this  bed  ? 

On  waking,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
George’s  head  lieside  my  pillow.  In  a  sec¬ 
ond  the  thought  of  my  first  duel  flashed 
across  me,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  oppression  at 
Ae  heart.  Then,  after  the  first  hand-clasp, 
I  examined  his  dress,  —  black  coat,  light 
trousers,  pearl-gray  gloves.  I  was  sure  he 
had  intentionally  avoided  the  lugubrious 
toilet  common  on  such  occasions.  He  per¬ 
ceived  my  impression. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  “  it  is  no 
longer  the  enstom  to  go  to  such  a  meeting 
as  to  a  burial :  it  is  a  simple  promenade.” 

I  rang  for  my  valeL 

“Joseph,”  said  George,  bring  your  master 
the  Btiffest  starched  shirt  you  can  find,  with 
a  turned-down  collar.  Then  get  me  his  old¬ 
est  pair  of  boots,  —  no  matter  what,” 

Joseph  seemed  surprised,  but  returned  a 
moment  later  with  the  objects  designated. 
George  examined  the  shirt  with  scrupulous 
care. 

“  Good.  That  will  do.  Now  take  these 
boots  to  the  shoemaker,  and  tell  him  to  cut 
off  the  heels  close  to  the  sole,  —  like  this. 
Go,  and  be  (piick.” 

I  listened  In  bewilderment  while  this  was 
passing. 

“  It  is  important,”  he  explained,  “  not  to 
have  the  heel  catch  and  make  you  lose  your 
balance  when  you  are  handling  a  sword. 
Beside,  you  want  your  foot  firm,  but  not 
pressed  too  hard.  It  is  superb  weather. 
You  are  really  fortunate.  You  can  fight  in 
linen  trousers,  which  is  much  the  most  con¬ 
venient  dress.” 

Decidedly  my  friend  George  took  gigan¬ 
tic  proportions  in  mj'  eyes.  Without  a  word 
I  put  on  the  things  he  showed  me :  black 
coat,  black  waistcoat,  white  linen  trousers. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  we  were  at  the 
hall.  George  appeared  very  well  satisfied 
with  my  fencing,  but  renewed  his  recom’ 


mendations  of  the  day  before,  to  which  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears. 

“  That’s  it,  stick  qim  in  the  am  as  you  ad¬ 
vance,  —  good,  —  capital !  When  you  quit 
your  adversary’s  sword  to  attack,  disengage, 
and  lunge  below  his  hand.  AVell  done ! 
There,  that ’s  enough,  no  need  to  fatigue 
yourself  for  nothing.” 

We  went  for  the  doctor :  a  common  friend 
and  old  college  comrade.  A  good  liver, 
with  a  Ihmk,  merry  face  and  a  jovial  eve, 
and  ready  to  do  anything  for  us  all.  lie 
took  his  case  of  surgical  instruments,  slip¬ 
ping  it  into  his  pocket  aside  that  I  might 
not  see.  Lint,  some  bandages,  a  few  little 
phials,  and  a  bottle  of  pure  water,  which  he 
gave  to  the  coachman. 

All  three  of  us  breakfasted  with  de  B - . 

The  meal  was  gay,  with  occasional  moments 
of  unusual  gravitj'.  Spite  of  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  my  character,  I  was  afraid  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fool  of  myself.  When  no  one  saw  me, 
I  stole  a  glance  at  the  clock ;  obviously  the 
waiting  at  once  excited  and  enervated  me. 
What  I  dreaded  was  neither  wounds  nor 
death,  but  the  unknown ;  in  a  word  that  in¬ 
separable  emotion  of  a  frst  debut,  which  has 
become  proverbial.  1  felt  the  need  of  loco¬ 
motion,  of  occupation,  mental  or  physical. 
I  gave  way  to  abrupt,  nervous  movements, 
harsh  bursts  of  laughter.  And  yet  I  was 
not  afraid.  We  talked  a  great  deal,  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  whenever  the  conversa¬ 
tion  wandered  away  from  the  palpitating 
present  one  of  us  involuntarily  recalled 
It. 

“  Tell  me,  Doctor,”  I  said  to  AJsculapius, 
“  do  you  consider  four  o’clock  in  the  atte> 
noon  a  good  time  to  fight  ?  ” 

“  Assuredly,”  replied  L - ,  tranquilly ; 

“  you  have  none  of  the  imcertainties  and 
tremors  of  too  early  rising ;  you  are  at  your 
ease ;  digestion  is  effected,  and  that  allows 
the  performance  of  an  operation.” 

Against  my  will  I  shuddered  at  that 
phrase,  per  formance  of  an  operation,  uttered 
with  so  much  placidity. 

To  turn  it  off  I  went  to  the  piano.  Just 
then  the  footman  came  to  tell  us  that  our 
landau  was  at  the  door. 

“  Come,”  said  George,  “  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  We  have  still  to  go  for  the  other 

gentlemen  who  will  take  us  to  Saint  V - ’s 

Park.  That  is  where  the  affair  will  take 
place ;  nobody  will  disturb  us  there.  Come 
on.” 

I  took  my  hat  quickly.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  outside,  but  in  the  depths 
of  my  heart  I  am  afraid  I  likened  my  triend 
George  to  the  most  accomplished  of  tor¬ 
turers. 

We  got  into  the  landau.  The  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  all  ready,  and  went  on  before 
us.  Tlie  way  was  long,  too  long.  To  me 
it  seemed  interminable.  From  the  back 
seat  I  gazed  at  the  landscape,  smoking  all 
the  while  with  an  absent  air.  Opposite  me 
was  George’s  pale  face,  his  black  mustache 
emphasizing  his  manly  countenance.  His 
eyes  never  lost  sight  of  me,  and  now  and 
again  his  hand  energetically  pressed  mine. 

Beside  me  sat  the  doctor’s  good  comfort¬ 
able  figure.  In  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
were  the  light  swords,  with  curved  guards 
and  large  hilts,  easy  in  hand,  not  too  long, 
nor  so  flexible  as  easily  to  turn  the  edge.  I 
felt  a  childish  delight  in  unsheathing  them 
as  we  drove  along,  and  seeing  how  they 
glittered  after  the  grinding  and  sharpening 
of  the  evening  before.  Then  I  passed  my 
finger  over  the  point,  as  an  epicure  passes 
his  finger  over  his  lips,  and,  in  spite  of  my¬ 
self,  I  secretly  found  them  a  little  too  well 
pointed.” 

At  last  the  end  of  our  route  appeared. 
As  we  turned  to  the  left  I  perceived  the 
park  railing,  at  which  something  seemed  to 
tighten  suddenly  about  my  heart.  But  I 
lit  another  cigar,  and  went  on  smoking  with 
the  greatest  apparent  tranquillitv. 

The  carriages  stopped.  We  bad  ceased 
to  talk,  —  involuntarily  our  voices  had  be¬ 
come  hoarse  and  hollow.  I  put  my  head 
out  of  the  door,  and  George  jumped  down. 
The  other  gentlemen  parleyed  with  the  por¬ 
ter,  who  opened  the  gates.  Not  a  soul  was 
about  the  chateau.  The  first  carriage  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  along  the  alley,  conducted  by 
the  porter,  cap  in  hand.  No  one  spoke. 
The  alley  was  narrow  and  shady.  The 
gates  had  been  closed  .again.  Nothing  now 
was  heard  save  the  wheels  turning  slowly 
and  grating  with  a  sharj)  sound  on  the  gravel 
of  the  garden.  We  turned  to  right,  then  to 
left,  with  frequent  stoppages,  as  if  following 
a  funeral  procession.  I  .bent  down  to  the 
doctor’s  ear,  and  whispered  with  the  great¬ 
est  coolness,  — 

“  Do  you  know  if  the  family  vault  is  still 
some  way  off?  ” 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment  and 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 


George’s  head  appeared  at  the  carriage 
door. 

“  Get  out,”  he  said  to  me. 

De  B - took  tlie  swords,  and  we  jumped 

out.  I  still  smoked  my  cigar  mechanicauly, 
because  I  felt  in  absolute  need  of  the  occu- 
])ation.  The  carriages  remained  at  a  little 
distance.  Tlie  finm  seconds  greeted  each 
other  and  talked  together  some  moments. 
The  ground  was  measurctl,  —  I  looked  at 
tlie  doctor  with  a  smile. 

“  Bah !  ”  he  said  to  me,”  it  will  go  off  well 
enough.” 

With  a  stealthy  glance  I  observed  my  ad¬ 
versary.  He  seemed  exceedingly  indifl'erent, 
and  was  also  smoking.  The  seconds  tossed 
up  some  pieces  of  money. 

George  came  towartl  me. 

“  Y"ou  have  lost  the  sun,”  ho  said. 

“  With  my  luck,  you  might  as  well  have 
tried  lor  the  moon ;  I  should  have  l6st  all 
the  stars  of  the  firmament,  one  after  the 
other.” 

“  And  you  have  lost  the  swords.  Y'ou 
will  have  to  fight  with  your  antagonist’s. 
Well,  take  off  your  coat,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  what  1  have  said.  Above  all,  keep 
cool.” 

All  my  self-possession  retmmed ;  my  heart 
beat  rather  hard,  but  I  deliberately  took  my 
place,  lit  up  by  some  rays  of  sunlight,  and 
threw  oil  my  hat,  coat  and  waistcoat.  My 
adversary  and  I  now  stood  face  to  face, 
three  paces  apart,  measuring  each  other 
witli  the  eye.  Tliat  is  certainly  the  most 
trying  moment  of  all. 

Perfectly  cool,  I  stooped  to  turn  up,  one 
after  the  other,  the  bottoms  of  my  trousers ; 
then  I  tightened  the  waistband,  so  as  to  sup¬ 
port  the  hips,  and,  pulling  up  the  shirt, 
puffed  it  out  around  the  breast,  in  order  that 
the  sword  might  catch  there  without  en¬ 
tering. 

George  came  up  and  extended  to  me  one 
of  the  swords  wliich  he  and  another  of  the 
seconds  had  just  measured,  then,  crossing 
the  weapons,  he  uttered  the  preparatory, — 
“  Begin,  gentlemen !  ” 

Like  a  man  accustomed  to  the  surprises 
of  the  first  moments,  my  adversary  retreated 
a  step.  The  blades  became  somewhat  en¬ 
gaged.  With  the  comer  of  my  eye  I  regarded 

Saint  V - ’s  red  gloves,  brand-new  ones, 

which  dazzled  in  the  sun.  The  Marquis 
advanced  two  steps  and  attacked  me  with  a 
rapid  disengagement.  I  parried,  retreating 
quickly,  and  sent  him  a  riposte  which  made 
him  in  turn  retreat.  There  was  no  other 
sound  than  the  clashing  of  the  steel ;  in  the 
silence  was  heard  the  gasping  of  our  labor¬ 
ing  breasts ;  we  were  both  exhausted.  As 
for  me,  my  heart  beat  terribly,  and  my  pro¬ 
fuse  perspiratiou  gave  the  effect  of  two  or 
three  minutes  of  complete  submersion  in 
learning  to  swim. 

All  at  once  the  Marquis  exposed  his 
shoulder  for  ix>rhaps  a  second ;  I  stretched 
out  my  arm  and  felt  a  slight  resistance ;  the 
oint  entered.  I  dropped  the  sword  as  if  it 
ad  burnt  my  hand. 

“  O  pardon  me,  sir  I  ”  I  exclaimed. 

The  first  moment,  quite  involuntary,  too, 
is  to  lieg  pardon,  as  of  some  one  whom  you 
have  accidentally  hurt.  The  sensation  is 
very  like  that  caused  by  treading  on  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  foot.  The  blood  gushed  freely 
from  a  prettv  deep  wound ;  the  shoulder  and 
arm  stinened ;  the  Marquis,  supported  under 
a  tree,  smiled  rather  gloomily. 

I  put  on  my  things  a  little  apart ;  I  must 
own  to  a  certain  pleasure  in  resuming  my 
coat  while  contemplating  at  a  distance  the 
group  formed  by  my  friend  the  doctor,  prob¬ 
ing  the  wound  and  bathing  it  with  fresh 
water,  the  Marejuis  reclining  on  one  side, 

and  Saint  V -  bending  over  him  witli 

those  eternal  red  gloves  which  kept  up  a 
shining  like  the  morocco  of  top-boots. 

George  carefiilly  wiped  the  swords  and 
sheathed  them.  Then  he  came  up  to  me, 
his  mustache  biting  in  a  smile  which  he 
had  the  good  taste  to  swallow;  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure. 

“  Bravo,  my  little  Gaston  1  ”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice;  “now,  my  boy,  go  and  shake 
hands.” 

I  made  no  objection,  and  approached  the 

group  just  as  the  Marejuis  de  C - was 

saying  to  Saint  V - : 

“I  leave  it  to  you.  Saint  V - ,  with 

queen  of  spades  second  and  two  trumps, 
what  should  you  do  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  boy,  there  is  no  doubt ;  play, 
of  course.” 

“  Good !  I  have  been  in  the  wrong,  then. 

Well,  —  that  is  odd,  my  dear  Saint  V - , 

/  should  have  given.” 

“  Will  you  permit  me,  sir,”  I  interposed, 
“  to  offer  my  most  humble  apologies  ?  ’’ 

“  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  replied, 
extending  his  hand;  “you  were  perfectly 
right :  the  play  was  the  true  game.” 


I  confess  that,  on  returning,  the  sunset,  to 
my  eyes,  assumed  the  most  exquisite  tints. 
My  heart  was  full ;  I  was  conscious  of  an 
extreme  need  of  expression,  a  gayety  per¬ 
haps  even  more  unnatural  than  that  of  our 
departure.  Nothing  but  George’s  side- 
glances  restrained  me. 

The  incidents  of  the  duel  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

“  Do  you  tliink.  Doctor,  the  jioor  Marquis 
will  have  a  long  time  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Pooli !  Fifteen  days  or  three  weeks  of 
a  sling.” 

“  Did  vou  notice,”  George  asked  me, 
“  Saint  V - ’s  sublime  calm?  ” 

“My  dear  fellow,  I  noticed  nothing  about 
him  but  his  red  gloves.” 

Many  times  since,  I  have  had  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  come  to  rouse  me,  with  their 
cards,  at  those  early  morning  hours  sacred 
to  the  rag-pickers  and  the  washerwomen. 
But  never  again  have  I  experienced  the 
sensations,  at  once  full  of  fear  and  fascina¬ 
tion,  of  that  first  duel.  Never  have  I  felt 
the  enervation,  the  impatience,  the  feverish 
excitements  and  the  heart-throbs  of  my  first 
expedition  to  Vesinet. 


ANGELS  OF  MERCY. 

See  Enoravixos  on  cages  628  and  629. 

17AI11  moon,  that  o’er  the  golden  grain 
‘  Dost  shed  thy  frost-like  light ; 

On  many  a  field  of  woe  and  pain 
Thou  lookest  down  to-night. 

Amid  the  whispers  of  the  grass 
I  seem  to  hear  a  cry ; 

Amid  the  breezes  as  they  pass 
A  wail  of  agony. 

And  then  in  fancy  I  behold 
That  radiant  span  of  light ; 

Tlie  vision  Jacob  saw  of  old. 

With  angel-forms  bedight. 

Kind  messengers  I  they  downward  fly. 

And  on  their  red-cross  shields 
Tliey  lay  their  Harvest  tenderly. 

The  fruit  of  those  sad  fields. 

These  reapers  joy,  they  do  not  sigh. 

As  home  to  Heaven  they  haste ; 

For  they'  have  gathered  thoughtfully' 

Out  of  that  grievous  waste. 

And  next,  a  sad,  yet  kindred  band 
Glean  wh.at  those  bright  ones  leave  : 
Kindred,  —  because  their  angel-hand 
Bids  Misery  cease  to  grieve. 

Bravo  hearts  have  come  to  help  the  brave. 
The  weak  bind  up  the  strong ; 

O  God  —  whose  ann  is  strong  to  save  — 
Save  Thou  Tliy  World  from  wrong  ! 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  translation  of  The  Mystery  of  Ed- 
■win  Drood,  by'  Mrs.  Van  Westrlicene,  of 
which  two  numbers  have  appeared,  is  being 
published  in  the  Netherlands. 

—  At  Vienna  a  manufacturer  has  carried  . 
out  the  happy  idea  of  printing  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs  with  maps  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
lliey  have  been  a  great  success,  everybody, 
as  the  saying  is,  “  wishing  to  poke  his  nose 
into  Alsace  and  Lorraine  without  risk.” 

—  ITie  copyright  of  a  photograph  seems  to 
be  even  better  property  than  that  of  a  fine 
oeni.  During  the  last  five  years,  Messrs, 
larion.  of  Soho  Square,  London,  have  sold 
more  than  seventy  thousand  copies  of  the 
portrait  of  Adelina  Patti. 

—  A  new  mineral,  named  nadorite,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Al¬ 
geria,  has  been  analyzed  by  M.  Pisaiy.  Its 
chief  constituents  are  the  oxides  of  le^  and 
of  antimony.  It  also  yields  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorine ;  and  this  is  the  chief  point  of 
the  discovery ;  for  no  natural  compound  was 
before  known  in  which  chlorine  was  found 
in  the  presence  of  antimony. 

—  Recent  events  in  France  seem  to  have 
given  a  fresh  impulse  to  hippophagy.  The 
butchers  who  sell  horse-meat  exclusively 
hasten  to  the  battlefields  to  buy  horses  killed 
in  the  engagements  which  have  taken  place, 
and  to  find  good  young  horses  prematurely 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  formerly  in¬ 
tended  for  something  better  than  supplying 
butcher-shops.  The  trade  in  horse-flesh  is 
extending  at  Liege. 

—  Each  war  of  modem  years  has  brought 
into  prominence  one  particular  mode  of  at¬ 
tack  or  defence.  The  Crimean  war  (1854  -  6) 
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demonstrated  the  utility  of  ironclad  ships. 
The  Italian  war  (1859)  brought  ri6ed  can¬ 
non  into  prominence.  The  American  war 
(1861-6)  established  the  use  of  torpedoes. 
The  Austro- Prussian  war  (1866)  showed  the 
potency  of  the  needle-gun,  and  the  Franco- 
Frussian  war  of  1870  has  established  the  use 
of  the  mitrailleuse. 

—  Tlie  avidity  with  which  the  Parisian 
populace  volunteered  into  the  Garde  Mobile 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  only  been 
equalled  bjf  their  subseciuent  eagerness  to 
retrace  their  steps.  'Pliey  have  been  made 
the  butt  of  many  jokes.-  We  subjoin  the 
latest:  A  general  iiisjiccting  his  battalion 
asked  a  young  Mobile  whether  he  hail  any 
complaint  to  make.  “  Yes,  general !  ”  “  What 
is  it  V  ”  “  1  am  suffering  from  palpitation  of 
the  heart.”  “  Good,”  was  the  reply,  “  it 
beats  for  its  country.” 

—  “  Monsieur  Sylvestn*,”  translated  by 
F.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.  fiirms  the  third  volume  of 
Messrs.  Uoberts  &  Bros.’  admirable  edition 
of  George  Sand’s  novels.  Tlie  first  two  is¬ 
sues  of  the  series  were  “  Mauprat  ”  and 
“  Antonia.”  In  “  Antonia  ”  the  reader  will 
find  one  of  the  most  perfect  love  stories  ever 
written.  We  know  of  nothing  more  thor¬ 
oughly  charming  in  its  wav,  unless  it  be 
Auerbach’s  “  Edelweiss.”  The  same  pub¬ 
lishers  have  added  to  their  list  of  Arthur 
llelps’s  books  a  neatly  printed  edition  of 
“  Companions  of  My  Solitude.” 

—  The  idolatrous  festival  of  Juggernauth 
has  again  this  year  been  marked  by  loss  of 
life.  At  Ilurripal,  a  shrine  about  forty  miles 
from  Calcutta,  in  the  interior  of  the  Ilooghly 
district,  and  dedicated  to  the  Hindoo  /Escu- 
lapius,  a  comparatively  small  car  of  Jugger¬ 
nauth  was  being  pulled  along  amid  great 
crowds.  On  approaching  a  narrow  portion 
of  the  road,  between  a  tank  and  a  wall,  the 
ear  was  suddenly  dragged  so  that  it  fell  on 
the  wall  and  crushed  three  elderly  people  to 
death.  The  priests  will  be  tried.  The  last 
accident  occurred  at  the  much  more  jiojuilar 
festival  in  Serampore,  when  four  peojile  were 
sacrificed  under  the  wheels,  through  their 
own  carelessness,  or  that  of  the  police,  as  it 
appeared  on  an  oflicial  investigation,  ’fhe 
crowd  at  Seramport^  was  unusually  small  on 
this  occasion,  save  on  the  last  day,  when  the 
cars  returned  to  the  tenqiles. 

— People  are  not  generally  aware  that 
there  arc  two  Berlins.  There  is  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Berlin  from  Avhich  gold  must  have 
l)cen  going  out  lately  in  rather  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  there  is  another  Berlin  in  Victo¬ 
ria,  into  which  gold  has  lately  been  flowing 
in  a  marvellous  manner.  This  latter  Ber¬ 
lin  is  described  by  the  Melbourne  Argus  as 
a  district  which  during  the  last  eighteen  or 
twenty  months  has  surpassed  any  gold-field 
hitherto  discovered,  for  the  heavy  character 
of  its  gold,  and  has  earned  for  itself  the 

Iiroud  title  of  the  “  Nuggety  Diggings.’*  It 
las  just  given  another  proof  of  the  richness 
of  the  ground,  and  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
nugget  line.  A  lump  of  gold  was  found 
there  by  two  men  in  a  claim  the  other  day, 
which  weighed  93  lb.  5  oz.  15  dwt. ;  length, 
12  in.;  height  at  highest  solid  part,  6  in.; 
at  lowest,  4  in.;  circumference  of  centre, 
154  in, ;  circumference  of  small  end,  13  in. ; 
of  large  end,  19  in. ;  circumference  length¬ 
wise,  taken  by  the  sides,  32J  in. ;  by  the 
top  and  bottom,  28  in.  It  was  found  by  a 
Mr.  Solomon,  a  storekeeper,  and  his  son- 
in-law  a  working  mate,  in  a  claim  situated 
in  John’s  paddock,  not  far  from  Mr.  Solo¬ 
mon’s  store.  These  two  men  alone  share  its 
value.  Berlin  was  opened  towards  the  latter 
part  of  1868,  and  since  that  time  the  list 
of  large  nuggets  found  there  stands  unri- 
v.alled  in  the  history  of  the  Victorian  gold 
fields.  Besides  thousands  of  smaller  nug¬ 
gets  of  which  no  note  has  been  kept  during 
the  last  two  years,  the  following  large  ones 
have  been  unearthed:  Two  weighing  15 
lb.  each,  one  of  17  lb.,  one  of  19  lb.,  four  of 
20  lb.  each,  one  of  22  lb.,  one  of  24  lb., 
one  of  27  lb.,  two  of  40  lb.,  one  of  43  lb., 
one  of  50  lb.,  one  of  67  lb.,  and  now  the 
large  nugget  before  mentioned  weighing  up¬ 
wards  of  93  lb.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
in  connection  with  Solomon’s  claim,  that  it 
had  been  worked  by  several  parties  pre¬ 
viously,  none  of  whom  had  been  able  to 
make  it  p.ay,  and  it  h.ad  been  offered  for 
sale  to  the  Chinamen,  who,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  buy. 

—  A  learned  wight,  two  centuries  ago, 
addressing  the  most  erudite  of  bodies  in  Lon¬ 
don  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
commenced  his  arguments  with  this  axiom : 
“  We  all  know  that  hell  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
e.arth.”  The  good  man  must  have  been  over 
true  to  the  teaching  of  his  childhood.  Phi¬ 
losophy  had  not  made  him  unfaithful.  He 


accepted  the  extravagant  idea  that  Gehenna 
is  a  region  of  fire,  and  assuming  that  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  in  a  molten  fiery  con¬ 
dition,  he  made  a  self-satisfying  fact  out  of 
two  assumptions.  We  have  all  heard  of  a 
sect  who  locate  hades  in  the  sun :  jierhaps 
for  the  reason  that  the  heat  seems  more  in¬ 
tense  there  than  it  can  be  in  the  middle  of  our 
globe.  Impossible  as  it  may  appear,  some 
notion  of  the  actual  heat  of  the  solar  globe 
has  been  arrived  at ;  and  with  a  greater  proli- 
ability  of  correctness  than  can  be  granted  to 
the  corresponding  datum  lor  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  Men  have  gone  down  pits  and 
mines  with  thermometers,  and  found  that  the 
heat  increases  at  a  certain  rate  :  they  have 
assumed  that  this  rate  is  constant,  and  thus 
have  arrived  at  a  probable  figure  for  the 
tenqierature  of  the  earth’s  fiery  heart.  But 
this  comes  out  thus  so  enormous  that  one 
cannot  believe  it.  400,000  degrees  on  the 
F ahrenheit  thermometer  is  rather  too  great  a 
warmth  to  be  cooly  accepted.  It  is  three  times 
as  hot  as  the  sun,  according  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  just  alluded  to,  which  finds  that  the 
solar  furnace  would  niise  a  thermometer  — 
could  one  be  applied  —  to  123,000  degrees. 
Mind,  this  is  not  a  guess ;  it  is  a  deduction 
from  the  facts  that  certain  gas  flames  are 
blazing  under  certahi  conditions  in  the  sun, 
and  that  the  temperatures  at  which  these 
gases  flame  under  similar  conditions  upon 
the  earth  are  known  or  are  calculable.  The 
figure  is  approximately  if  not  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  :  no  doubt  it  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  conjectural  earth-centre  heat.  A  long 
mathematical  and  physical  investigation  was 
required  to  find  the  sun-heat,  the  credit  for 
making  which  is  due  to  one  Zbllner,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  astronomer  of  high  repute. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

A  REUNION  of  the  descendants  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  held  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  6  and  7.  It  was  attended  by  about  500  per¬ 
sons.  Hon.  .Joseph  W'oodbridge  Edwards  of  Mich¬ 
igan  presided.  President  Woolsey  of  Yale  College 
delivered  a  commemorative  di.scburse.  and  Prof. 
Tyler  of  Amherst,  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park  of  An¬ 
dover,  Pres.  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  and 
others  took  part  in  the  interesting  exercises. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  New  York  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  Sept.  7  and  8.  George  William 
Curtis  was  chosen  temporary,  and  Gen.  C.  H. 
Vanwyck  permanent.  Chairman.  Gen.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and 
Sigisraund  Kauffman  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

A  Labor  Reform  Convention  for  Massachusetts 
was  held  at  Worcester  Sept.  8,  and  nominated 
Wendell  Phillips  for  Governor.  In  a  letter  dated 
Sept.  12,  Mr.  Phillips  accepts  the  nomination. 

A  distressing  accident  occurred  Sept.  8  at  Tom’s 
River,  near  Long  Branch.  A  large  picnic  party 
belonging  to  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  of 
Long  Branch,  had  visited  the  spot.  About  sixty 
persons  were  on  a  bridge  over  the  river,  when  it 
gave  way  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Eight  persons  were  drowned,  all  belonging  to 
Long  Branch. 

Professor  Hartt,  of  the  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition,  now  in  Brazil,  writes,  under 
date  of  August  llth,  that  all  the  members  of  his 
expedition  are  well;  that  Gov.  Para  has  given  him 
a  small  steamer  with  a  crew  and  coal  to  ascend  the 
river,  and  he  has  made  tine  collections  of  all  kinds. 
He  states  that  he  has  discovered  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  drift  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

A  letter  from  Vice-President  Colfax  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Union  of  Sept.  7,  announcing  his 
resolution  to  close  his  public  life  with  his  present 
term.  He  intends  to  go  into  active  business. 

Peter  Parker,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Boston,  died  at  Newport  Sept.  7. 

The  New  England  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
annual  Fair  at  Manchester,  Sept.  6-9. 

The  annual  muster  of  Massachusetts  Militia  took 
place  at  Camp  Andrew,  Concord,  Mass.,  Sept. 
6-9,  under  Gen.  Butler.  Governor  Claflia  re¬ 
viewed  the  troops,  Sept.  9. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  Sept.  9  it  was  agreed  that 
our  government  could  go  no  further  toward  medi¬ 
ation  between  Prussia  and  France  than  to  tender 
its  good  othces,  and  a  despatch  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Minister  Bancroft  at  Berlin  to  the  effect  that 
while  this  government  could  not  participate  with 
foreign  powers  in  negotiating  for  securing  a  peace, 
it  would  tender  its  good  offices  in  the  interest  of 
peace  whenever  solicited. 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  ex-President  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  Sept.  9. 

^  The  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  opened  in 
Now  York  Sept.  7,  with  Horace  Greeley  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  an  address  by  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring. 

The  Secretary  of  State  iutro<iuce<l  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Sept.  9,  Don  Joaquin  Godoy  as  Envoy  and 
Minister  P!eni|X):entiarv  of  the  Republic  of  Chili, 
and  Senor  D.  Santiago  Farez  as  Minister  Resident 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

^  The  Pioneer  Society  of  California  celebrated 
Friday,  Sept.  9,  the  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  that  State  into  the  Union.  Gen.  Sherman  was 
a  guest. 

The  collections  at  the  New  York  Custom-house 
during  the  month  of  August  were  S  15,078,806,  a 
larger  amount  than  was  ever  before  received  at  a 
United  States  Custom-house  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

The  election  in  Slaine  Sept.  12  resulted  in  a 
Republican  majority  of  about  10,000.  Hon.  Sidney 
Perham  was  elected  Governor.  A  majority  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  entire  Con¬ 
gressional  delegation,  are  Republican. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Thk  War.  —  No  fighting  of  importance  has 
taken  place  since  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor  and 
MacMahon’s  army  at  Sedan,  Sept.  2.  As  the  Em¬ 
peror  represented  himself  unable  to  make  peace, 
the  Germans  started  Sept.  3  for  Paris.  No  events 
of  special  significance  have  occurred  during  their 
advance,  which  is  now  (Sept.  14)  reported  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  city.  i 

The  siege  of  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Montmedy,  and  ! 
Verdun,  continues.  It  is  reported  that  great  inju-  ] 
ry  has  been  done  to  the  celebrated  cathedral  at  | 
Strasbourg,  and  that  the  fortress  must  soon  surren-  i 
der.  The  French  ministry  on  Sept.  12  published 
the  following  statement:  — 

‘‘  The  Prussians  attacked  Toul  at  5  a.  ji.,  and 
persisted  until  9  in  the  evening.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  constantly  repulsed,  and  many  of  their  bat¬ 
teries  dismounted.  More  than  10,000  Prussians 
were  placed  hors  de  comlxit.  Verdun  continues  to 
holdout.  At  Montmedy,  on  Thursday,  (Sept.  8) 
the  garrison  splendidly  repulsed  the  Prussian  at¬ 
tack.  Paris  is  cheered  this  morning  by  a  rumor 
that  Russia  is  insisting  on  an  armistice;  also  that 
the  United  States  has  interposed  and  sent  three 
decided  despatches  to  Berlin.  It  is  said  that  the 
Prussian  advance  has  been  stopped  in  consequence. 
The  Prussian  army  has  halted  twenty-five  miles 
from  Paris,  at  the  special  request  of  Bismarck,  to 
consider  the  Russo- Aastrian  proposition  for  an  ar¬ 
mistice.  The  Pnissians  have  surrounded  Meaux. 
They  have  arrived  in  force  at  Crecy  and  are  ap¬ 
proaching  Noisy  le  Grand.  These  places  are  small 
village  suburbs" of  Paris,  to  the  east  and  northeast 
of  Meaux.” 

The  citadel  of  Laon  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schweim  Sept.  9.  King  William  tele¬ 
graphs  that  “  The  citadel  of  Laon  exploded  after 
its  surrender  just  as  the  Prussians  were  preparing 
to  enter.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed,  in¬ 
cluding  two  hundred  of  the  .Mobile  Guards.  Many 
were  shockingly  mutilated.  William,  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  was  wounded.  There  must  have  been  trea¬ 
son.” 

Gen.  Wimpfen  issued  an  %ldress  at  Sedan,  Sept. 

3,  to  his  troops,  announcing  the  reasons  for  capitu¬ 
lating  to  the  Prussians,  and  commending  their  val¬ 
or  and  fortitude. 

Gen.  Vinoy,  with  his  army  corps,  reached  Paris 
Sept.  6.  Tiiis  was  all  of  MacMnhon’s  army  not 
surrendered  at  Sedan. 

The  Prefect  of  Police,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  Paris,  ordered  all  Germans  not  provid¬ 
ed  with  special  permission,  to  quit  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Seine  and  the  Seiue-et-Oise  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  8  a.  m..  Sept.  6,  under- 
the  penalty  of  being  sent  before  a  military  tribunal. 

Sept.  7  "Jules  Favre  issued  a  circular  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect:  — 

”  The  policy  of  France  is  peace,  leaving  Ger¬ 
many  master  of  her  own  destinies.  The  King 
of  Prussia  had  said  he  made  war  against  a  dynasty, 
and  not  against  France;  yet  the  dynasty  is  gone 
and  France  is  free,  and  still  is  this  impious  war 
continued.  M'ill  the  King  face  this  responsibility 
before  the  world,  and  before  history?  France 
yields  not  one  foot  of  sod,  not  oue  stone  of  a  fortress. 
A  shameless  peace  means  the  extermination  of  our 
cause  and  that  of  Europe.  Undismaved,  the  army  i 
is  resolute  and  provided.  Three  hundred  thousand  i 
combatants  can  hold  Paris  to  the  last.  If  crushed, 
France  will  arise  and  avenge  it.  Let  Europe 
know  that  the  Jlinistry  have  no  other  aim  or  am¬ 
bition  than  peace;  but  the  war  proving  in  earnest, 
we  will  continue  the  struggle,  confident  of  the 
triumph  of  justice.” 

The  Provisional  Government  of  France  Sept.  9 
ordered  an  election  for  members  to  a  national  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  to  be  held  Sunday,  Oct.  16. 
The  number  of  members  is  seven  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty,  and  the  election  is  to  be  held  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  March  15, 1S49. 

Madame  George  Sand  salutes  the  new  reyime  in 
eloquent  terms,  and  prophesies  a  glorious  future 
for  the  Republic. 

Victor  Hugo  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  Sept.  6.  On  the  9th  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  address  to  the  Germans,  conjuring  them 
to  pause  under  the  walls  of  Paris  and  consider 
what  fearful  things  the  patriots  of  France  will  do 
and  endure  before  surrendering. 

Henri  Rochefort  has  won  golden  opinions  from 
all  friends  of  order  in  Paris  by  repudiating  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Marseillaise  newspaper,  and  cen¬ 
suring  its  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  mob. 

Among  the  changes  effected  by  the  new  Provis¬ 
ional  Government  at  Paris  are  the  following:  The 
censorship  of  the  press  has  been  abolished;  The 
Rue  dix  Decembre  h-as  been  rechristened  Rue 
(juatre  Septembre,  and  the  Avenue  de  L’Empereur 
has  become  Rue  Victor  Noir;  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Belgium 
have  been  recalled. 

The  Princess  Clotilde  before  leaving  Paris  dis¬ 
tributed  a  generous  sum  among  the  poor.  By  her 
kindness  and  unexceptionable  demeanor  she  has 
won  the  respect  even  of  the  ultra  Republicans  in 
Paris. 

Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  reached  IVilhelmshbhe 
September  5,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  has  sent  her  chief  cook  to  cater  for  him. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  reached  Hastings,  England, 
September  8,  and  is  there  now  with  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

The  Princes  Do  Joinville,  D’Aumale,  and  Due 
de  Chartres  have  been  in  Paris.  They  called  on 
Minister  Favre  and  asked  to  share  in  the  defence 
of  Paris.  M.  Favre  told  them  their  presence  might 
be  misunderstood,  and,  appealing  to  their  patriot¬ 
ism,  requested  them  to  leave  the  city,  which  the 
Princes  consented  to  do,  and  they  have  since  ful¬ 
filled  their  promise. 

King  William  describing  his  meeting  the  French 
Emperor,  says:  “It  was  overwhelming  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  could  not  control  myself  on  thus  meeting 
him  whom  three  years  ago  I  saw  at  the  summit  of 
grandeur.  The  Emperor  was  equally  moved.” 

Popular  demonstrations  by  vast  crowds  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  taken  place  in*  Hyde  Park  and  St. 
James  Hall,  London.  Mptember  11,  in  favor  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  English  Government  toward  it.  The 
most  severe  criticisms  were  made  upon  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  W^es. 

The  proclaiming  of  a  Republic  in  France  has 


firoduced  great  popular  commotion  in  Spain  and 
taly.  At  ifadnd,  September  8,  a  great  manifes¬ 
tation  of  sympathy  with  the  French  republic  was 
made.  T wenty  thousand  citizens  marched  through 
the  streets  with  banners  inscribed  with  mottoes 
flattering  to  France,  and  bands  playing  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise.  There  was  no  disorder.  After  the  pro¬ 
cession,  a  mass  meeting  was  held.  Castellar  de¬ 
livered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  be  said: 
“  The  conscience  of  humanity  breathes  again,  wit¬ 
nessing  the  punishment  of  the  empire  and  the 
triumph  of  the  republic.  The  Spanish  people,  de¬ 
livered  from  their  kings,  and  ruled  by  universal 
suffrage,  will  soon  join  in  the  great  political  move¬ 
ment,  to  form  the  United  States  of  Europe.  To¬ 
day  give  France  your  sympathy,  awaiting  th# 
moment  you  may  aid  her  with  arms.”  This  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  approval. 

It  is  reported  from  Florence,  September  12,  that 
Italy  will  immediately  occupy  the  Roman  territoiy 
comprised  within  the" States  of  the  Church,  includ¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Rome.  A  plebiscitory  vote  will  bo 
proposed,  to  ascertain  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  are  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  the  Papal 
territory  to  Italy. 

The  official  Gazette  d'ltalian,  of  Florence,  in  its 
issue  of  September  11.  announces  that  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  proposition  of  the  Italian  Council  of 
Ministers,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  given  orders 
to  the  royal  troops  to  march  directly  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pope. 

Russia  hesitates  to  recognize  the  present  Span¬ 
ish  Government,  and  the  Spanish  envoy  has  re¬ 
lumed  to  Spain  disconmged.  The  Emperor  is  well 
disposed  toward  that  Government,  but  waits  its 
regular  organization  before  recognizing  it.  Don 
Carlos  could  not  see  the  Emperor;  near  Moscow 
he  had  an  interview  with  Gortschakoff,  but  ac¬ 
complished  nothing. 

Mr.  Washburae,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Paris,  Sept.  7 
announced  to  Jules  Favre  that  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  had  reco«;nized  the  Republic  of  France. 
The  fact  was  received  by  M.  Favre  and  by  the 
French  people  with  great  satisfaction. 

Twenty-six  German  professors  of  law  and  medi¬ 
cine  at  Munich  have  added  their  signatures  to  the 
protest  of  the  theological  faculty,  against  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Ecumenical  council. 

The  English  iron-clad  ship  of  war  Captain  foun¬ 
dered  at  sea  off  Cape  Finisterre  Sept.  7  and  of  the 
500  on  board,  all  but  18  are  supposed  to  have  per¬ 
ished. 

It  is  stated  that  the  official  reports  of  the  battle 
of  Sedan  show  that  400  cannon  were  taken,  and 
that  the  losses  of  the  French  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  were  140,000. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCLVL. 

September  T. 

Fixaxcui. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92 ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1802,  89 ;  do. 
1867, 87 S. 

FatxxroRT.  —  U.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  92'i. 

New  Yoex.— Gold,  114%  ;  C.  8.  0's,  18S1.  114>.  ; 
5-20's,  186-2, 112%' ;  do.  1867, 110%. 

COXXERCLIL. 

Livebpool.  —  Cotton,  mi.ldUng  uplands,  9'^  @  9%d.  ; 

,  red  winter  wheat,  98.  6d.  ~ 

New  Tobk.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $  1.25  1.29. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  94  %c.  (No.  2). 

September  8. 

Fixasciai. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92%;  U.  8.  5-20'8, 186'2,  89%;  do. 
1867,  87%'. 

New  Yobx.  — Gold,  113%  -ff  114%;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881, 
114%  ;  5-20’8,  1862, 112%;  do.  1867,110%. 

COXXEBCUL. 

Livebpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9.’,'d. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  98.  6d. 

New  Tobk.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19%e. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1.'25  ®  1.29. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  94%c.  (No.  '2). 

September  9. 

Fixaxcul. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92%;  U.  8.  5-20’8, 1862, 89%';  do, 
1867,  87%'. 

Fraxxfobt.  —  U.  8.  5-'20's,  186-2,  93*,. 

New  York.  — Gold,  113%  a  114%;  U.  8.  6's,  1881, 
114%;  5-’U'3,1862,  112%;  do.  1867, 110%. 

Commercial. 

LirzRPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9%d. ;  red 
winter  wheat.  9s.  3d.  @  9s.  6d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19%c. ;  red 
winter  wheat, .?  1.25  Qv  1.27. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  94c.  (No.  2). 

September  10. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92  W  92%;  L'.  8.  5-'20’8,  1862, 
89%;  do.  1867,  88. 

FrvxkforT.  —  U.  8.  5-*20’8,  1862,  93%  ir;  93%. 

New  Yobk.  — Gold,  113%®  114%;  t.  8.  6'8,  1881, 
114%;  5-'20'8,  1862,112%;  do.  1867, 110%. 

COMMEBCLIL. 

Lutebpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9%d. ;  red 
winter  wheat. 

New  Yobk.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19.%c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S  1.26. 

CuiCAGO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  98c.  (No.  2). 

September  18. 

Fix.axclal. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92*,;  U.  8.  5-'20’8, 1862,  89%;  do. 
1867,88%. 

New  Yobk.  — Gold,  113%;  r.  8.  6's,  1881,  114%; 
5-20’8,  1862,  112%;  do.  1807, 110  %. 

COMMEBCl.iL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9*,d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19% ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.26. 

I  Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  98  *,c.  (No.  2). 
i  September  13. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92%;  U.  8.  5  20's,  1862,  90%;  do. 
1867,88%. 

FR.VNKFOBT _ U.  8.  5-'20's,  1862,  93%. 

New  York.  — Gold,  113%;  U.  S.  O’s,  1881.  114%; 
5-20’s,  1862, 112%;  do.  1867, 110%. 

Commerclai. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9*,d.;  red 
western  wheat,  88.  '2d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19%c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  #1.27. 

S  Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  97%c.  (new  No,  2). 
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[October  1,  1870, 


AT  A  CONCERT. 

“  TOACHIM  looks  white  to-night ;  we 
fl  sha’n’t  hear  him  at  his  best.” 

“  Wait  till  he  hears  his  own  first  note.” 

“  You  don’t  discriminate.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  physical  disqualification.” 

“  Not  in  a  divinity.” 

‘‘  Come,  that ’s  strong.  I  like  a  man  to 
proclaim  himself  an  idolater.” 

“  I  have  discrimination  enough  to  know 
what  is  above  criticism.  As  for  you  and 
your  physical  disqualifications,  I  believe, 
whenever  a  musician  looks  pale  you  think 
iu  your  heart  he ’s  drunk.  Don’t  defend 
yourself.  It ’s  a  common  hallucination.” 

“  And  you,  —  whenever  an  amateur  criti¬ 
cises,  you  think  he ’s  iealous.” 

“  Not  at  idl.  But  I  verj’  often  tliink  he ’s 
ignorant.” 

“  Console  yourself  with  that  illusion  1 
But  why  docs  n’t  M.  utter  a  word  V  Look 
at  him !  lie  is  watching  for  some  one.  1 
say,  M.,  is  she  late  ?  ” 

1  answered  this  appeal,  but  without  turn¬ 
ing  my  head.  “  Just  arrived !  Now,  don’t 
make  a  row,  but  look  where  I  look,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think.” 

My  two  friends  drew  to  my  side  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  direction  of  my  eyes  curiously.  I 
was  sure  that  they  immediately  glancm  at 
each  other  with  an  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  believed  that  I  was  purj>osely  put¬ 
ting  them  on  a  false  scent.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  object  to  which  I  directed  their 
attention  was  that  for  which  I  had  been 
watching  ever  since  we  entered  the  room.  I 
had  watched  it  each  concert-night  since  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  now  near  its  close. 
Let  me  describe  it. 

A  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old, 
very  poorly  dressed,  very  pale,  tliin,  and 
worn,  as  if  with  recent  and  severe  illness ; 

GThaps  also  with  sorrow,  for  there  was  in 
s  eyes  that  wistful  languor  which  comes 
after  much  weeping,  and  which  inclines  you 
to  close  your  own,  when  you  perceive  it, 
with  a  passing  ache  of  sympathy.  But  though 
the  eyes  lacked  fire,  I  never  saw  so  intent  a 
gaze.  As  he  came  slowly  through  the  hall, 
making  his  way  as  if  by  instinct  to  some 
particular  spot,  he  never  once  looked  around 
or  before  him,  but  always  at  one  place  on 
the  platform.  When  the  crowd  grew  thick¬ 
er,  or  when  others  attempted  to  pass  him, 
he  invariably  paused  or  gave  way.  But  he 
always  resumed  his  progress  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  Some  of  the  hnhitueit 
seemed  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and  to 
be  willing  to  assist  him  quietly.  'To  none 
could  he  give  offence,  for  although  he  did 
not  himself  retreat,,  he  impeded  no  one’s 
advance.  And  it  became  apparent  at  last 
that  he  was  not  seeking  a  seat,  but  a  stand¬ 
ing-place  by  the  end  of  one  of  the  benches, 
where,  without  interfering  with  the  view  of 
any  one  else,  he  was  able  to  look  steadily  at 
the  point  in  the  orchestra  which  he  wisheil 
to  command.  There  he  established  himself, 
with  a  slight  apologetic  bow  to  his  nearest 
neighbor,  and  seemed  to  begin  at  once  the 
occupation  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
in^ 

^ere  was  nothing  i>eculiarly  interesting 
about  his  face,  except  its  fixity  and  its 
pallor.  It  was  not  intellectual,  —  at  least, 
not  specially  so,  —  a  little  dreamy  and  ten¬ 
der,  but  with  no  strong  indications  of 
thought.  The  wasted  contours  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  refinement,  which  frequently  belongs  to 
exhaustion,  but  the  original  lines  were  not 
beautiful.  It  seemed  at  first  tliat  his  pas¬ 
sion  of  listening  was  unattended  by  any 
keenness  of  enjoyment.  For  a  considerable 
time  his  face  was  quite  immovable ;  no 
glance  of  recognition  met  any  dear  familiar 
phrase ;  no  involuntary’  salute  marked  an 
accent  or  a  rhythm ;  there  was  no  expres¬ 
sion  of  anxiety,  or  complacency,  or  impa¬ 
tience,  or  triumph,  or  disapproval ;  still  less 
of  mere  satisfaction  and  unalloyed  delight. 
It  was  nothing  but  listening.  However, 
this  did  not  last.  Gradually  a  faint  flush 
stole  over  the  features,  and  kindled  them 
into  something  like  animation.  At  last  the 
listless  lips  began  to  curve  and  to  close  as 
if  with  a  kind  of  pain.  Afterwards  they 
parted  in  a  quiet,  half  smile,  which  thence¬ 
forward  did  not  leave  them.  And  when  a 
burst  of  applause  greeted  the  close  of  the 
movement,  this  listener  took  part  in  it,  not 
by  clapping  nor  by  shouting,  but  by  a  series 
of  slow  n^s  of  contentment,  which  con¬ 
veyed  an  indescribable  sense  of  definite,  res¬ 
olute,  personal  approval. 

The  concerted  music  ceased ;  a  song  stood 
next  on  the  programme.  It  was  for  the  king 
of  tenors  himself ;  and,  lo  I  fair,  calm,  and 
debonaire,  a  lady  not  unknown  to  fame 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  struck  the 
first  chord  of  the  inexhaustible  “  Adelaida.” 
I  looked  at  my  friend.  Every  trace  of  in¬ 


terest  had  died  out  of  his  face.  Ilis  head 
drooj)ed  forwanl  upon  Ids  breast,  his  lips 
were  relaxt'd  and  fallen,  his  eyes  vacant 
and  wandering.  Evidently  the  charm  which 
held  him  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time,  and 
not  even  the  “  Prodigioso  ”  of  Sims  Reeves 
could  whisper  it  back. 

“  What  is  the  attraction  ?  ”  asked  L.,  xotto 
voce,  on  one  side  of  me. 

“  Hath  he  a  daughter  ?  ”  murmured  N.,  on 
the  other. 

“  The  attraction  is  simply  puzzle,”  an¬ 
swered  I,  in  the  same  cautious  voice.  “  I 
cannot  make  the  man  out.  Night  after  night 
have  I  seen  him  perfomung  exactly  the  same 
series  of  evolutions,  and  staring  at  exactly 
the  same  place,  but  I  cannot  discern  what  it 
is  that  fascinates  him.  He  speaks  to  no  one. 
’rhe  few  who  exchange  little  silent  passing 
civilities  with  him  seem  to  be  actuated  only 
by  the  same  sort  of  vague  respect  for  his 
gentle  jHjrtinacity  which  I  feel  myself  when 
I  flatten  myself  .against  the  wall  and  make 
way  for  him  to  advance.  If  I  yverc  to  find 
myself  by  inadvertence  in  his  place,  —  the 
place  which  he  has  made  his  own,  —  I  should 
vacate  it  as  hastily  and  with  as  much  shame 
as  if  I  had  strayed  into  the  pulpit  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  going  to 
preach.  Explain  this  to  me.  There  is 
nothing  impressive  about  the  man.  Yet  I 
will  lay  a  wager  that  if  you  watch  him 
throughout  the  evening  you  yvill  feel  the  first 
stirrings  of  the  mysterious  influence  your¬ 
selves.  It  is  too’  much  for  me.  I  have 
already  begun  to  dream  of  him,  and  am 
obliged  to  burn  a  night-light.  If  he  begins 
to  affect  the  sober  certainty  of  iny  waking- 
hours,  I  shall  give  myself  in  charge  of  the 
first  lunatic  doctor  I  meet.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  purpose  and  earnesfress  of  the 
fellow,”  suggested  L.  “  He  evidently  knoyvs 
what  he  is  come  for,  and  cares  for  nothing 
but  for  that  one  thing.  In  an  age  which  has 
outlived  enthusiasm,  my  dear  M.,  it  refreshes 
you  to  see  a  man  with  a  purpose.” 

“  But  it  does  not  refresh  me ;  it  distracts 
me,”  returned  I.  “  And  what  is  his  pur¬ 
pose?  What  is  he  looking  at?  I  know 
what  he  listens  to ;  there  is  never  any  doubt 
on  that  point;  and  he  listens  with  every 
fibre  of  his  firame.  But  what  does  he  look 
at?” 

“  He  is  the  ghost  of  a  musician  who 
failed,”  said  N.  “  And  he  is  condemned  to 
listen  forever  to  the  successes  of  his  happier 
brethren.” 

“  Then  he  is  a  very  generous  ghost,”  re¬ 
torted  I;  “for  he  evidently  enjoys  them 
with  all  his  heart.  Observe  him  now  1  ” 

The  overture  to  “  Zauberflbte  ”  was  com¬ 
menced.  The  man  whom  yve  yvere  watch¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  so  lost  in  revery  that  he 
did  not  at  first  noflee  what  yvas  taking  place. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  as  though  a  casual  glance 
at  the  programme  yvhich  he  held  in  his  hand 
first  drew  his  attention  to  it.  He  lifted  his 
head  yvith  a  start,  and  looked  almost  yvildly 
in  the  accustomed  direction ;  then,  with  a 
smile  of  infinite  repose,  as  though  he  had 
found  ail  that  he  sought  for,  he  settled  him¬ 
self  once  more  into  Ms  attitude  of  immova¬ 
ble  attention. 

“  Let  us  find  out  what  he  is  looking  at,” 
cried  L. 

“  If  you  do  that,”  returned  I,  “  I  will  in¬ 
stantly  make  a  will  bequeathing  to  you  all 
my  possessions.” 

“  1  dare  say  I  can  find  room  for  them  in 
my  carpet-bag.  But  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  make  the , discovery.  Do  you  see  those 
three  vacant  places,  a  little  in  advance  of 
him,  just  across  the  line  in  which  he  looks 
so  fixedly  ?  Let  us  take  them,  and  then 
rise  from  our  seats  one  at  a  time,  while  the 
others  watch.  One  of  us  will  certainly  im¬ 
pede  his  view ;  we  shall  quickly  find  out  by 
his  manner  which  it  is.  Then  yve  have  only 
to  wait  till  the  company  disperses,  and  by 
occupying  his  place,  and  using  carefully  the 
landmark  which  we  have  thus  obtained,  we 
shall  be  able  to  hit  the  precise  spot  at  which 
he  mmed.” 

We  executed  this  little  manoeuvre  at 
once.  When  we  were  in  position,  L.  rose 
first,  while  I  looked  anxiously  towards  our 
friend.  He  remained  motionless  and  im- 
conscious.  Then  N.,  somewhat  reluctant, 
performed  his  part  of  the  operation.  “We 
are  making  nuisances  of  ourselves,”  mut¬ 
tered  he.  “We  shall  have  to  be  turned  out.” 

At  any  rate  we  were  not  annoying  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  interest.  He  knew  no  more  of 
N.’s  movements  than  he  had  known  of  L.’s, 
but  continued  to  look  and  listen,  serenely 
intense,  with  every  faculty  of  his  soul  and 
body.  It  was  now  my  turn.  As  I  rose  I 
glanced  round,  that  I  might  not  lose  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  chance  of  observation.  And  as  I 
glanced  he  moved,  bending  his  head  to  the 
right,  although  hardly  aware  that  there  was 


an  obstacle  in  his  yvay,  yet  imjielled  by  some 
secret  instinct  to  avoid  it.  Much  in  the 
same  manner  have  I  seen  an  ant  or  a  cater¬ 
pillar  elude  a  hundred  times  the  bit  of  stick 
which  some  ganlen  idler  places  in  its  way, 
and  advance  always  towards  the  same  point, 
though  with  a  slight  difference  of  path.*  I 
did  not  venture  to  test  the  unknown  with 
such  yvanton  pertinacity ;  perhaps  some  fear 
of  the  catastrophe  threatened  by  N,  deter¬ 
red  me.  But  1  did  bend  myself  a  little  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  yvas  bending,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  resume 
Ids  original  position  yvithout  so  much  as  a 
flicker  of  the  eyelashes. 

When  the  audience  began  to  disMrsc  he 
stooil  lor  a  few  minutes  with  unchanging 
fixity  of  attitude  and  gaze.  'I’hen  his  head 
tell  forward  again,  the  tension  relaxed,  tlie 
air  of  prostration  returned,  and  he  went 
slowly  out  with  the  multitude,  making  his 
way  yvith  a  languid  indifference,  verv  imlikc 
his  former  mild  persistency,  —  drifting,  as 
it  were,  to  the  door  by  chance  impulses 
from  others  rather  than  by  any  exertions  of 
his  own. 

We  waited  till  the  last,  and  then  com¬ 
pleted  our  observations  in  tiie  folloyving 
manner:  I  took  the  place  which  the  un¬ 
known  had  vacated ;  L.,  standing  yvhere  I 
had  formerly  stood,  constituted  himself  a 
landmark  for  the  nonce,  yvhile  N.,  who  be¬ 
ing  a  strong  amateur,  regarded  himself  as  a 
disguised  professional,  and  mixed  himself 
up  with  the  real  article  as  much  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could,  in  the  hope  of  lieing  sometimes 
mistaken  for  it  by  an  old  person  from  the 
country,  mounted  to  the  platform,  and 
steereft  his  course  according  to  my  signals. 

“  Right,  —  left,  —  no,  no,  not  so  fast,  —  a 
hair’s  breath  to  the  right,  —  a  little  nearer 
to  me,  — right  you  are,  — halt !  ” 

He  stood  by  a  violin-desk  in  the  second 
row.  “  Who  plays  here  ?  ”  asked  he,  ad¬ 
dressing  one  of  his  professional  patrons, 
yvho  was  watching  our  arrangements  with 
considerable  curiosity. 

“  'There,  —  I’m  not  sure,  —  O  yes,  I  knoyv. 
Tliat ’s  a  little  fat  Neapolitan,  —  not  at  all 
a  bad  fiddler,  —  but  the  greatest  scamp 
out  of  Paris.” 

Hardly  a  key  to  our  mystery,  this  1  “  I 
think,”  said  L.,  meditatively,  “  he  is  a  prod¬ 
igal  son  with  a  tender  father,  and  the  ten¬ 
der  father  watches  for  him  every  night, 
knowing  that  if  he  was  not  in  his  place  he 
is  where  he  should  not  be.  When  he  be¬ 
holds  the  fat  penitent  he  rejoices ;  but,  in 
the  intervals,  he  mourns  over  the  course  of 
life  which  has  combined  a  necessity  for 

Kenitence  with  an  innocent  tendency  to  em- 
onpoint.” 

“  Ingenious  1  cried  I ;  “  let  us  test  the 
thing.  AVhat  is  the  age  of  this  Italian  fid¬ 
dler?  ” 

“  O,  about  fifty,  I  should  guess.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  under  that.” 

“  A  year  or  two  younger  than  his  pajia, 
then !  ” 

“  It  might  be  an  elder  brother,”  inter¬ 
posed  L.,  hurriedly. 

“  No,  no.  'That  is  quite  an  exaggerated 
idea.” 

“  Let  us  get  away,”  whispered  N.,  with 
an  uneasy  look  ;  “  my  frieml  hero  evident-  1 
ly  thinks  we  are  all  mad.”  ! 

We  went  home,  agreeing  that  we  would 
attend  the  next  concert  together,  and  try 
to  devise  some  means  of  scraping  acijuaint- 
ance  with  our  unknown. 

He  did  not  fail  to  make  his  appearance, 
and  to  go  through  the  same  process  as  on 
former  occasions.  But  fortune  favored  us. 
I,  watching  him  closely,  soon  perceived  that 
he  was  without  a  programme.  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  how  important  the  programme  seemed 
to  be  to  his  evening’s  enjoyment,  how  fre¬ 
quently  he  referred  to  it,  and  I  now  saw 
him  looking  wistfully  about,  as  he  became 
aware  of  his  loss.  I  approached  from  be¬ 
hind,  and  addressing  him  verj’  gently,  “  Sir, 

I  think  you  have  dropped  your  jirogramme  ? 
Allow  me  to  offer  you  this.” 

To  my  surprise  he  took  not  the  slightest 
notice,  not  even  turning  his  head  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  inquiry  was  addressed  to 
him.  It  was  strange ;  for  he  was  so  evident- 
W  troubled  about  his  lost  programme  that 
1  should  have  expected  him  to  catch  eagerly 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  familiar  word.  I 
was  not  to  be  baffled,  however.  Coming 
quite  close  I  related  my  little  address  as 
emphatically  as  1  could.  “  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  sir.  I  think  you  dropped  this  pro¬ 
gramme.  Pennit  me  to  restore  it  to 
you.” 

Still  silent  1  Still  motionless  1  Still  avert¬ 
ed  !  But  as  I  pronounced  the  last  words  I 
held  out  the  paper  before  him,  and  it  at¬ 
tracted  his  eye.  With  a  slight  start  he 
turned  at  once,  bowed  hastily,  and  took  it 
from  my  hands. 


“  I  am  extremely'  obliged  to  you,  sir,” 
said  he,  in  a  low  and  rather  harsh  voice,  but 
speaking  perfectly  good  English.  'The  idea 
had  crossed  my  mind  that  he  might  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  language. 

“  Wo  have  a  good  selection  to-night,”  re¬ 
marked  I,  anxious  to  follow  up  my  advan¬ 
tage.  He  reganled  me  while  I  spoke  with 
a  scrutiny  so  intense  and  so  inquiring  that 
I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  as  if  I  saw  him 
penetrating  the  causes  of  my  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  conversation. 

“  Very  good,  I  think,”  he  replied,  glancing 
over  the  names  on  the  paper,  and  heaving 
one  of  the  deepest  sighs  that  I  ever  heard 
from  man. 

“  Excuse  me,”  1  continued ;  “  I  guess  you 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in  these  matters.  May 
I  ask  if  you  agree  with  the  ‘  Athenmum’s  ’ 
estimate  of  Rubinstein  ?  ” 

I  had  the  number  in  my  ixicket,  and  I 
was  about  to  draw  it  out, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  answered  he, 
with  a  dazed  air,  as  if  he  did  not  know  what 
I  wns  talking  about. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  I,  “that  those 
criticisms,  clever  as  tliey  are,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  cold.  'Tlie  writer  does  not  recognize 
force  as  one  main  element  of  musical  efl'ect. 
Force,  —  fire,  —  dimensions,  —  you  know 
what  I  mean ;  that  which  shakes  you  from 
your  balance,  as  well  as  that  which  charms 
you  to  repose,” 

“  If  you  would  kindly  point  out  the  pas¬ 
sage - ”  liegan  he,  doubti'ully. 

“  But  I  am  speaking  generally,”  replied 
I ;  “  do  y  ou  not  read  these  ai'ticles  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  gently,  but  very  sor¬ 
rowfully.  “I  beg  vour  p^don,  sir,”  he 
said ;  “  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  am  to¬ 
tally  deaf.” 

If  he  had  told  me  that  he  was  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  I  could  not  have  been 
more  utterly  confounded.  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  have  found  such  a  statement  quite 
so  hard  of  belief  as  that  which  he  actually 
made.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  tmoieil 
quietly  away,  and  seemed  to  consider  that 
he  had  done  with  me.  And  I,  having  no 
pretext  for  further  pursuit  of  him,  stood  still 
for  a  moment  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
his  words,  and  then  went  back  to  my  friends 
with  a  crestfallen  air. 

“  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  ”  cried  L. 
“  You  look  as  if  he  hail  told  you  iu  so  many 
words  whose  ghost  he  is.” 

“  And  I  feel  so,”  rejoined  I.  And  then  I 
told  them  what  had  jiassed  between  us.  N. 
professed  utter  incredulity.  “  What  should 
he  come  here  for  ?  ”  inquired  he,  reasonably 
enough.  “  Only  look  at  the  man,  —  see  how 
absorbed  he  is;  for  what  possible  purpose 
ean  he  act  this  part,  evening  after  even- 
ing  ?  ” 

“  But  for  what  jxissible  purpose  should  he 
pretend  to  be  deaf?  ” 

N.  shook  his  head.  “The  commonest 
notion  of  toleration  dtini^nds  that  a  man 
should  be  free  to  select  liis  own  impossi¬ 
bility,”  observed  he. 

And  here  the  discussion  ceased.  We 
watched  our  man  tlirough  the  evening  with 
a  sullen  attention,  such  as  one  bestows  upon 
a  charade,  which  one  strongly  suspects  to 
have  been  invented  yvithout  an  answer,  for 
the  sole  pimpose  of  bewildering  the  public. 
It  would  seem  that  a  good  many  snen  cha¬ 
rades  may  be  met  with  in  society. 

As  we  left  the  hall,  another  of  N.’s  pro¬ 
fessional  allies  accosted  us, 

“  I  sayv  you  talking  to  poor  A.,”  said  he. 
“  Do  YOU  know  him  ?  ” 

“  'rtie  deaf  listener  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“lie  is  an  impenetrable  mysteiy  to  us. 
Do  explain  him  1  ” 

“  Come  home  with  me  and  you  shall  hear 
him  explain  himself.  He  always  sups  yvith 
me  after  the  concert,  and  two  or  three 
glasses  of  Rudesheimer  will  be  sufficient  to 
unlock  all  his  secrets.” 

We  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 
Two  or  three  questionable-looking  gentle¬ 
men,  whom  a  course  of  plunging  baths 
might  have  greatly  benefited,  and  of  yvhom 
the  little  fat  Neapolitan  was  one,  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  were  talking  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices  in  an  indescribable  patois.  N.’s 
professional  intimacies  were  by  no  means 
select.  Our  unknown  friend  was  in  the 
room  also.  He  was  sitting  in  a  comer, 
holding  a  violin  upon  his  knecs'as  if  it  were 
a  baby,  and  passing  his  fingers  along  the 
strings  with  a  melancholy  and  caressing 
movement.  Presently  he  took  the  bow  in 
his  hand  and  played  a  passage  with  facility, 
though  with  many  defects  in  tunc.  'Then 
he  laid  the  instrument  down  very  tenderly, 
looked  at  it,  sighed  over  it,  and  c.ame  quiet¬ 
ly  up  to  the  table,  to  a  seat  beside  the  nost, 
which  had  been  left  vacant  for  him. 

“  How  is  she  to-night  ?  ”  asked  the  host. 
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turniu"  to  liiui  witli  a  smile,  and  speaking 
with  slowness  and  precision. 

A.  examined  the  speaker’s  face  with  the 
same  minnte  scrutiny  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  mine,  and  of  which  the  reason  whs  now 
sufficiently  apparent,  and  answered,  “  O, 
Gross!  must  tell  us  how  she  is.” 

“  Sta  bene,  figlio  mio  1  ”  resj)onded  Gross! 
to  this  ap|)eal.  “  Bene,  bene,  bene  1  She 
have  one  new  string,  and  I  am  wonderful 
upon  her.” 

It  was  of  the  violin  they  spoke.  For  the 
moment  the  subject  was  drojjped,  but  a 
slight  occasional  relerencc  from  the  host 
kept  it  before  the  company,  and  when  poor 
A.’s  face  had  begnn  to  soften  and  kindle 
under  tlie  genial  influence  of  the  llude- 
sheimer,  he  answered  without  difficulty  to  a 
judiciously-administered  imj)ulse. 

“You  are  puzzled  at  my  frequenting 
these  concerts,”  said  he,  smiling  across  the 
table  to  us.  “  I  do  not  wonder.  But,  you 
see,  before  my  misfortune,  music  was  my 
whole  line ;  and  that  violin,  —  ah  1  perhaps 
you  ha^e  guessed  it,  —  was  mine.  If  1  had 
been  a  rich  man  I  would  never  have  parted 
with  her.  But  I  had  to  sell  her.  It  was  a 
bad  day,  a  bad  day.  I  had  to  sell  her.” 

“  Coraggio,  papa !  ”  shouted  Grossi,  clap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  back. 

“  Yes,  she  is  yours  now,”  continued  A., 
with  the  regretful  tenderness  of  a  father 
who  has  given  his  only  child  in  marriage. 
“  And  I  think  you  are  good  to  her.  I  used 
to  play  at  concerts,  gentlemen.  Yes,  and  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  o])era.  I  was  not  looked 
down  upon.  I  might  even  have  risen  higher. 
Kmst  once  spoke  to  me.  I  studied.  I  la¬ 
bored.  I  was  a  very  happy  man.  I  had 
only  my  violin  to  maintain  besides  myself. 
I  did  not  wish  for  any  other  companion, 
and  we  earned  enough  for  both.  We  had 
very  pleasant  times  together  when  we  were 
not  before  the  public.  We  knew  each  other’s 
ways.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody,  —  I 
beg  Signor  Grossi’s  pardon,  ibr  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  not  mean  any  disparagement  to 
him,  —  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  knows 
my  violin’s  ways  quite  so  well  as  1  used  to 
know  them.  Other  pcrtbnners,  —  (juite  as 
good  as  I  was,  —  better  than  I  was,  —  have 
played  upon  her  when  I  was  able  to  hear. 
And  they  alwaj's  said,  ‘  Ah,  we  cannot 
draw  such  a  tone  from  it  (they  called  her 
it,  but  they  meant  kindly)  as  you  do.’  And 
I  think,  gentlemen,  they  were  right.  I 
think  that  nobody  could  draw  such  a  tone 
from  her  as  I  did.  But  that  was  not  talent. 
It  was  the  habit  and  the  love,  which  go  on 
for  a  long  while,  and  make  an  instinct  at 
last.  It  is  foolish,  gentlemen,  to  talk,  —  as 
people  in  good  health  talk, — about  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  The 
mind  has  no  power  at  all  over  a  diseased 
body.  If  it  had  I  should  be  able  to  hear 
mv  violin.  But  my  illness  came ;  and  my 
misfortune  followed  my  illness.  I  earn  my 
living  now  by  copying  music.  And  Signor 
Grossi  has  bought  my  violin,  which  I  3iall 
never  hear  again.  I)o  not  look  so  sorry, 
gentlemen.  It  is  nobody’s  I'ault.” 

He  paused,  and  Grossi  clapped  him  on 
the  back  again,  while  two  or  three  others 
shook  hands  with  him. 

“  But  you  have  not  explained,”  said  our 
host,  this  time  using  the  finger  language, 
“  what  is  the  pleasure  which  you  still  find 
in  frequenting  concerts.” 

“  1  should  think  anybody  can  understand 
that  pleasure,”  said  the  poor  old  fellow,  with 
a  sort  of  dignity,  almost  with  a  rebuke  in  his 
manner.  “I  see  my  violin.  Have  I  not 
said  how  well  I  know  her  ?  I  can  follow 
her  wherever  she  goes.  I  understand  all 
she  does.  When  is  at  work,  and  1  am 
watching  her,  I  hear  every  note  of  the  music 
in  my  heart.  Her  part,  chiefly,  which  I 
have  so  often  played  myself,  —  for  I  have 
played  everytlung,  gentlemen,  —  and  the 
other  parts  all  attending  upon  her  and 
helping  her.  I  can  tell  by  Signor  Grossi’s 
face,  by  his  wrist,  hw  his  shoulder,  whether 
he  is  doing  his  duty  by  her.  I  know  whether 
she  is  satisfied  with  him.  Ah,  it  all  seems 
perhaps  a  little  ridiculous  to  others ;  and  if 
u  are  a  musician,  and  happy,  you  may  not 
able  to  understand ;  but  if  you  are  a  mu¬ 
sician,  and  veiw  unhappy,  you  will  feel  what 
I  mean.  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to  learn.  I 
do  not  wish  that  any  one  should  be  as  un- 
happy  as  I  am.  I  have,  however,  my  short 
times  of  pleasure.  When  I  have  watched 
long  enough,  waiting  and  striving,  I  begin 
just  for  a  fittle  while  to  possess  the  music, 
and  then  I  forget,  and  am  happy.  When 
she  stops  I  remember,  and  I  begin  wishing 
again.  It  cannot  be  helped,  gentlemen.” 

His  little  history  was  finished,  and  he 
dropped  into  his  accustomed  silence,  not 
without  cordial  and  cheery  expressions  of 
sympathy  from  his  companions,  to  which  he 
responded  with  bis  characteristic  air  of  gen¬ 


tle  depression.  The  supper  was  soon  over, 
but  I  think  tliat  our  appetites  had  ceased 
first.  We  did  not  say  much  to  each  other 
about  the  explanation  of  our  mystery.  And 
at  the  next  concert  we  conducted  our  in¬ 
voluntary  observations  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  Looking  from  his  face  to  each  other’s, 
with  a  shake  oi  the  head  and  a  smile,  which 
a  certain  dimness  about  Uie  eyes  seemed  to 
contradict,  or  at  least  to  qualify. 

Soon  after  this  business  took  me  to  the 
Continent,  and  1  did  not  return  to  London 
for  two  years.  Afterwards,  being  in  N.’s 
company,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
recently  about  A. 

“  He  is  dead,  poor  fellow,”  was  the  rejily. 
“  But  I  don’t  think  we  need  pity  him  after 
all.  You  could  see  in  his  face  that  his  con¬ 
stitution  was  thoroughly  broken.  And  for 
three  months  before  his  death  he  recovered 
his  hearing.  He  was  as  happy  as  possible. 
We  made  a  little  subscription  and  purchased 
his  violin  for  him.  We  were  afraid  to  tell 
him  at  once.  We  pretended  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money,  and 
kept  him  for  two  or  three  days  in  suspense 
to  accustom  him  to  the  idea.  Then  we  took 
it  to  him.  The  poor  old  fellow  could  n’t  help 
crying,  but  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king.  And 
he  used  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  scrape  at  it  to 
the  last.  So,  as  I  said  before,  I  really  don’t 
think  we  need  pity  him.” 


AN  ENGAGED  MAN. 

IN  TWELVE  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  X. 

PETTIGREW  had  lost  his  temper  rather; 

he  had  been  put  out  of  conceit  with 
himself;  he  had  been  completely  distanced 
by  Mr.  Bokes  of  Thavies  Inn.  By  the  side 
of  that  famous  Old  Bailey  lawyer,  he  felt 
that  his  own  magisterial  pretensions,  founded 
on  his  St.  Mungo  experiences,  were  of  little 
practical  worth.  Tliere  had  indeed  been  a 
sort  of  contempt  of  his  court. 

He  bad  not  committed  himself  by  his 
sjieech,  —  so  far,  he  could  congratulate  him¬ 
self.  His  attitude  had  been  becomingly 
judicial.  He  had  even  done  something  in 
the  way  of  “  throwing  cold  water,”  as  he 
expressed  it,  upon  Boger  and  his  case.  Yet 
mentally  he  had  determined  upon  righting 
Boger,  upon  seeing  him  through  his  dif¬ 
ficulties,  helping  him  out  of  them,  exposing 
the  conspiracy,  and  punishing  the  guilty. 
Discreetly  or  not,  —  it  was  useless  now  to 
incjuire,  —  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  for  action,  for  exerting  his  long 
dormant  faculties  for  advising  and  judging 
and  benefiting  his  fellows,  afforded  by 
Boger’s  troubles.  He  could  not  draw  back 
now ;  he  was  bv  nature  too  stanch  and  per¬ 
sistent.  He  felt  constrained  to  go  on  with 
the  business,  not  merely  out  of  friendship 
for  Boger,  whom  in  truth  he  rather  despised, 
and  believed  to  have  deservedly  reaped  as 
he  had  sown,  but  rather  because  he  could 
not  endure  that  an  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  once  embarked  and  concerned  himself 
should  result  unprosperously.  His  dogged¬ 
ness  had  a  selfish  origin,  no  doubt,  yet  there 
was  a  creditable  manliness  about  it.  And 
it  may  be  that  he  underrated  his  regard  for 
Boger.  Despising  him,  he  yet  liked  him. 
He  was  accustomed  to  Boger;  he  had 
known  him  for  very  many  years ;  he  should 
miss  him  sadly,  “  if  anything  were  to  happen 
to  Boger,”  as  he  phrased  it ;  they  had  grown 
old  together.  With  all  his  foibles  and 
frailties,  Boger  had  many  estimable  qualities. 
He  was  eminently  companionable,  and  — 
the  junior  members  of  the  Acropolis  not¬ 
withstanding  —  “  clubbable.”  An  inferior 
creature,  as  compared  with  Pettigrew  him¬ 
self,  doubtless,  yet  have  not,  time  out  of 
mind,  inferior  creatures  been  fondly  cher¬ 
ished  by  very  superior  beings  ?  Pettigrew 
felt  that  he  must  stand  by  Boger  “  on  his 
own  merits.”  Within  every  bosom,  it  would 
seem,  there  is  a  kind  of  deposit  of  senti¬ 
ment,  more  or  less ;  it  may  not  he  supplied 
in  every  case  with  a  Jack-in-box  spring, 
enabling  it  to  dart  into  notice  on  the  lightest 
touch;  it  may  indeed  rise  to  the  surface 
after  long  delay,  with  the  slowness  and 
sluggishness  of  a  drowned  body ;  still  it ’s 
there,  as  a  general  rule,  and  will  demonstrate 
itself  upon  occasion.  In  the  instance  under 
mention,  the  occasion  had  certainly  arisen. 
Situated  as  he  was,  now  or  never  was  the 
time  for  Boger’s  friends  to  e.\ercise  their 
friendly  sentiments  on  his  account.  Petti¬ 
grew  decided  that  he  would  assuredly  do 
what  he  could  for  Boger. 

Pettigrew  mused  long  and  painfully  over 
the  case.  He  much  wished  to  serve  Boger, 
—  to  justify  himself.  Bokes  had  been 
shrewd,  no  doubt,  particularly  shrewd, 
Pettigrew  conceded,  but  could  not  he, 
Pettigrew,  be  shrewd  too?  If  he  could 
only  throw  some  new  light  upon  the  thing, 


—  could  make  some  discovery  by  means  of 
which  Boger  would  be  righted,  justice 
vindicated,  and  evil-doers  punished !  If  he 
could  only  do  this  without  help  from  Bokes 
and  Bokes !  What  a  triumph  for  the  ex¬ 
magistrate  of  St.  Mungo’s !  It  was  delight¬ 
ful  in  fancy ;  unfortunately,  it  seemed  not 
warranted  by  fact.  Again  and  again  he 
went  through  the  matter,  rehearsed  all  he 
had  said  and  done,  —  all  Boger  had  said  and 
done,  —  all  that  had  happened  at  Bokes  and 
Bokes’s  office.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
at  home  and  abroad,  up  and  in  bed,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  asleep  or  awake  he  was 
thus  occupied ;  for  Boger  affected  his  very 
dreams,  weighed  upon  his  hours  of  repose 
like  a  very  nightmare.  But  nothing  seemed 
to  result  from  all  his  unceasing  toil.  Still 
he  toiled  on,  though  he  admitted  to  himself 
that  his  task  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
hopeless,  that  he  was  now  merely  guessing 
hap-hazard,  groping  in  the  dark,  and  strik¬ 
ing  out,  as  it  were,  quite’  at  random,  verj' 
wildly  indeed.  Still  he  would  not  throw 
away  a  chance ;  he  would  try  again  and 
again. 

“  A  conspiracy,  of  course,”  he  was  for¬ 
ever  saying  to  himself,  as  though  impressing 
u{)on  his  mind  certain  fixed  principles  that 
of  necessity  governed  the  case.  “Mrs. 
Kettlewell  in  it,  helped  by  others ;  perhaps 
by  one  other  only.  She  would  not  likely 
to  let  more  than  she  could  help  into  the 
secret.  One  would  be  enough;  and  that 
one  without  a  doubt  the  man  I  saw  in  Bo¬ 
ger’s  room,  —  and  afterwards  in  Piccadilly 
wearing  Boger’s  coat.  I  wish  1  ’d  looked 
at  liim  more  particularly,  that  1  ’d  a  more 
distinct  notion  of  his  features.  If  I ’d  only 
known  the  importance  of  observing  him 
closely  1  but  of  course  I  could  not  know 
that  then.  Still  1  think  I  should  recognize 
him,  if  I  could  hut  set  eyes  on  him  again.” 

He  could  not,  however.  He  devoted  days 
to  prowling  about  the  streets,  glaring  into 
the  faces  of  the  passers-by,  with  the  wild 
hope  of  detecting  Mrs.  Kettlewell’s  assistant 
in  the  fraud ;  now  and  then,  he  would  even 

ive  chase  to  some  harmless  stranger,  and 

og  his  footsteps  for  hours  together,  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  borne  by  him  to 
the  man  suspected  of  personating  Boger 
before  the  registrar  of  marriages.  It  was  in 
vain.  Still  he  persisted ;  the  while  doubts 
began  to  prevail  among  his  acquaintances 
in  regard  to  his  sanity,  and  the  police  con¬ 
ceived  injurious  opinions  as  to  his  character. 
He  had  been  seen  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts 
of  resjmctably  dressed  people  with  quite  a 
pickpocket’s  acquisitive  expression  ot  face. 

And  he  did  more  practical  and  sensible 
service.  He  hunted  up  the  witnesses  of  the 
marriage,  and  submitted  them  to  severe  in¬ 
terrogation.  The  evidence  they  could  give 
was  not  very  conclusive.  They  had  but 
done  what  they  were  requested  to  do. 
'They  had  witnessed  the  marriage  and 
signed  their  names  in  the  book.  But  they 
were  absolute  strangers  to  “the  parties,” 
and  their  recollection  was  vague  in  regai'd 
to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  couple,  Still 
he  elicited  that  the  bridegroom  was  not  a 
young  man  —  nor  a  thin  —  nor  a  pale ;  and 
that  he  wore  no  hair  upon  his  face  —  that 
he  wasn’t  bald,  nor  gray.  Did  his  hair 
curl?  Well,  it  might;  couldn’t  say  for 
certain,  rather  thought,  to  the  best  of  belief, 
that  he  did;  but  wouldn’t  undertake  to 
swear  to  the  fact,  —  certainly  not.  That 
was  about  the  effect  of  the  evidence  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  witnesses. 

Was  Boger  deceiving  him  ?  Had  Boger 
really  married  Mrs.  Kettlewell,  all  his  pro¬ 
testations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 
Pettigrew  even  put  these  questions  to  him¬ 
self.  But  he  readily  found  answers.  Was 
not  the  fact  of  Boger’s  incapacity  from  ill¬ 
ness  at  the  time  sufficiently  proved  by  his, 
Pettigrew’s,  own  diary?  In  addition,  he 
obtained  confirmatory  evidence  on  that  head 
from  Simmons,  Boger’s  medical  attendant. 
Simmons  was  prepared  to  make  oath  that 
Boger  could  not  possibly  have  stirred  from 
his  bed  on  the  day  assigned  to  the  marriage 
in  the  certificate. 

Moreover,  he  tested  the  signature  in  the 
registrar’s  book.  It  was  not  very  much  un¬ 
like  Boger’s;  that  was  the  utmost  that 
could  be  said  fur  it.  That  it  was  not,  in 
truth,  Bogar’s,  Pettigrew  felt  convinced. 
Nor  was  he  shaken  in  this  opinion  by  the 
registrar’s  statement  that  “parties”  were 
apt  to  be  much  “  flustered  ”  at  his  office, 
and  that  their  signatures  immediately  after 
marriage  could  seldom  be  sworn  to  smely  as 
in  their  usual  handwriting,  the  occasion 
being  so  unusual.  Pettigrew  was  satisfied 
that,  allowing  for  all  that,  still  the  signature 
was  not  his  friend’s.  There  were  peculi¬ 
arities  about  Boger’s  Bs  that  would  have 
asserted  themselves  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 


He  continued  his  efforts.  “  That  Jew- 
boy,  now, — Moss,  his  name  was,  I  think. 
What  a  verj  odd  boy  he  was.  Why  do 
Bokes  and  Bokes  employ  such  a  boy  ?  And 
why,  why  did  he  address  Boger  as  “  Fin- 
nigan  ?  ”  He  did  it  more  than  once.  He 
would  call  him  “  Finnigan.”  Can  there  be 
anything  in  thatf  Does  that  furnish  one 
with  any  sort  of  clew  ?  ” 

It  was  in  the  street,  moving  slowly  along, 
with  downcast  gaze,  he  thus  mused,  feeling 
that  he  was  the  while  musing  idly  and  use¬ 
lessly.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  stopped 
bv  a  hoarding,  in  front  of  a  new  building, 
lie  raised  his  eyes.  Was  he  mad?  Were 
his  senses  quitting  him  ?  Had  he  got  Boger 
on  the  brain,  so  to  say,  softening  and  damag¬ 
ing  that  organ  irreparably  ?  Had  he  so 
possessed  himself  with  this  topic,  that  it 
affected  everything  he  said  and  did,  as 
insects  take  the  color  of  the  food  they  sub¬ 
sist  upon  ?  In  large  letters  before  him  stood 
the  word  “  Finnigan !  ”  There  was  no  mis¬ 
take.  He  waited  to  collect  himself,  —  to 
master  Ids  emotions.  Then  he  read  a  huge 
placard.  It  announced  the  attractions  of 
the  Unicorn  Music  Hall,  situate  somewhere 
in  the  east  of  London,  and  besought  visitors 
to  be  in  time,  to  come  early,  and  witness  the 
efforts  of  the  Great  Finnigan,  Finnigan  the 
Frolicsome,  Finnigan  the  Friskv,  Finnigan 
the  Facetious,  Finnigan  the  i'unny,  tkc. 
The  many  titles  of  this  “  Eminent  Comique,” 
as  he  was  called,  were  elaborately  set  forth. 

“Is  it  mere  accident?  Can  there  be 
anything  in  it?”  Pettigrew  asked  himself 
excitedly. 

He  was  a  man  of  action,  constitutionally, 
though  chance  had  forced  upon  him  in  his 
age  a  life  of  pensioned  indolence.  He  held 
his  peace,  but  he  made  up  his  mind. 

At  nightfiill,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  cab  to 
Whitechapel.  He  had  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  his  time ;  yet,  strange  to  sav,  or  per¬ 
haps  not  strange,  all  things  considered,  he 
had  never  before  visited  Whitechapel.  He 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Unicorn  Mu.<ic 
Hail,  and  secured  a  stall  very  near  to  the 
stage.  He  was  nearly  stifled  by  the  clouds 
of  bad  tobacco-smoke  that  encompassed 
him ;  he  was  nearly  poisoned  by  the  sherry 
he  ordered,  with  old-fashioned  logic,  “for 
the  good  of  the  house,”  and  tried  to  drink. 
But  what  will  not  friendship  and  jjersever- 
ance  endure  ?  He  waited  through  an  over¬ 
ture,  through  a  glee,  through  a  hornpipe, 
through  a  comic  song,  through  a  sentimen¬ 
tal  ballad,  through  a  tight-rope  perform¬ 
ance.  “  Will  this  evening  never  end  1  ”  he 
groaned.  “  At  what  time  does  Mr.  Finni¬ 
gan  appear  ?  ”  he  demanded  at  last  of  a 
waiter. 

“  His  ‘  round  ’  here  ain’t  till  ten,  sir. 
Edger  Road  at  seven,  Hobin  at  eight,  Is¬ 
lington  at  nine,  here  at  ten,  and  Laml)eth 
at  eleven.  A  great  ’it  he  is,  sir,  and  no 
mistake.  Took  wonderful  with  us  from  the 
first.  You  ought  n’t  to  go  without  ’earing 
him,  sir.” 

“  I  intend  to  hetir  him,”  said  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew. 

The  hour  came  at  last,  —  and  the  man. 
A  rustle  of  excited  expectation,  and  “  the 
great  Finnigan’s  ”  “  round  ”  at  the  Unicorn 
had  commenced. 

“  Boger,  by  Heaven !  ”  cried  Pettigrew. 
“  And  the  man  I  saw  in  Boger’s  rooms,  I ’d 
take  my  oath  !  And  he ’s  got  on  Boger 's 
surtout  at  this  very  moment !  ” 

Finnigan  began  singing  one  of  the  most 
popular  songs  in  his  repertory.  It  was  cal¬ 
led  :  I’m  a  Nobby  Old  Swell,  or  something 
to  that  effect.  A  chorus  followed  each 
verse,  —  and  there  were  many  verses,  —  the 
audience  assisting  uproariously.  Pettigrew 
glanced  round  him.  His  eyes  rested  upon 
a  small  figure  in  the  gallery  immediately 
above  him.  He  recognized  at  once  the 
.Tew-bov,  Moss,  firom  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Bokes  and  Bokes.  Moss,  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  official  duties,  was  spending  his  even¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  himself,  at  the 
Unicorn  Music  Hall,  witnessing,  enjoying, 
and  applauding  the  efforts  of  the  Great 
Finnigan.  No  doubt  he  was  a  constant 
supporter  and  admirer  of  that  performer. 
Pettigrew’s  triumph  was  complete.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  He  could  now  under¬ 
stand  why  Moss  had  addressed  Bertie 
Boger  as  “  Finnigan.”  The  thing  was  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible :  he  had  found  the  clew  he 
had  so  long  looked  for ;  he  had  vindicated 
himself  as  an  ex-magistrate  of  St.  Mungo’s. 

Finnigan’s  resemblance  to  Boger  —  part 
due  to  nature,  part  to  art  —  was  certainly 
remarkable.  Hehad  “dreised  at  ”  Boger ; 
indeed,  as  Pettigrew  detected,  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  Boger's  very  clothes,  and  he  ha;l 
“  made  up  ”  as  Boger.  He  had  reddened  his 
fleshy,  small-featured  face,  painting  lines 
iuid  wrinkles  here  and  there,  for  he  was,  in 
truth,  many  years  younger  than  his  origi- 
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nal ;  and  he  had  imitated  the  luxuriant 
curls  of  Boger  by  means  of  a  wi",  —  for  in 
this  respect  nature  had  been  less  kind  to 
him  than  to  Boger.  Thoujih  liberal  of  her 
gifts,  she  jK'rhaps  cannot  afford  to  be  lavish, 
especially  in  regard  to  so  precious  a  matter 
as  a  head  of  hair.  Boger’s  curls  were  in¬ 
deed  for  Bt>ger,  and  for  few  beside.  Still 
the  pt)rtrait  of  Bogi'r  presented  by  Finni- 
gan  was  something  more  tlian  recognizable. 
It  was  a  cheap  and  spurious  edition  of 
Boger,  adapted  for  an  uncritical,  uncultiva¬ 
ted  public ;  seasoned  with  caricature,  and 
heightened  by  unnatural  coloring.  But 
still,  that  Boger  was  the  fount  and  origin  of 
Finnigan’s  delineation  was  not  to  be  gain¬ 
said.  Boger  had  unconsciously  sat  for 
the  “  nobby  old  swell  ”  of  Finnigan’s  comic 
song.  If  it  is  complimentary  to  a  man  to 
account  him  jjcculiarly  the  type  of  his  class, 
then  that  compliment  had  certainly  been 
paid  to  Boger.  “  A  kind  of  George-flie- 
Fourth  man,” — so  people  dcsi-ribed  the 
presentment,  —  and  something  was  to  be 
said  for  the  description,  Bogcr’s  arguments 
as  to  his  youthfulness  notwithstanding.  But 
that  some  liberty  had  been  taken  with 
Boger,  considered  as  a  private  individual, 
in  this  public,  extravagant  exliibition  of  his 
physical  peculiarities,  it  would  l>c  vain  to 
deny. 


THE  GLOBE  THEATRE  IN  BOSTON. 

“  Totus  muodus  ngit  hlstrionem.” 

“■jl  TASTE II  FIELD,  the  pbyer,”  writes 
IfJL  Taylor,  the  watcr-|HX?t,  “  riding  up 
Fleet  Street  at  a  great  pace,  a  gintlcman 
called  him,  and  asked  him  what  play  v,as 
played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be 
staled  on  so  frivolous  a  demand,  answered 
that  he  might  see  what  play  was  plaied 
%ipon  every  paste.  I  cry  you  mercy,  said  the 
gentleman,  I  tooke  vou  tor  a  postvy  you  rode 
BO  fast.”  This  “Master  Field,”  otherwise 
“  Nat.  Field,”  one  of  the  earliest  dramatists, 
little  dreamed  that,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  after  Shakespeare  himself  and  com¬ 
rades  had  strutted  their  brief  hour  upon  the 
stage  of  that  Globe  which  may  be;  called 
the  mother  of  theatres,  a  new  world  would 
seek  to  link  itself  with  an  illustrious  past  by 
the  resurrection  of  a  name.  Yet  this  has 
come  to  ])ass  in  the  baptism  of  the  theatre 
over  whose  destinies  Charles  Fechter  pre¬ 
sides,  and  whose  curtain  on  the  12th  of 
September  rose  upon  the  plot  and  passion 
of  Monte  Cristo.  It  is  fitting  that  Boston, 
ever  foremost  in  love  of  honest  art,  should 
be  the  home  of  this  new  theatre.  It  is  fit¬ 
ting  that  Fechter,  one  of  the  best  of  living 
actors,  should  enter  his  protest  against  the 
“  starring  system  ”  which  is  the  ruin  of  tlie 
Drama,  by  willinglv  becoming  the  manager 
of  as  good  a  stock  company  as  these  dis¬ 
jointed  times  afford.  It  is  small  honor  to  be 
first  in  a  village,  Cassar  to  the  contrary.  A 
king  among  pygmies  is  a  sorry^  spectacle. 
There  should  be  equality  in  art  as  well  as  in 
government,  and  to  be  king  among  jirinces 
is  the  only  ambition  worthy  of  genius.  If 
Boston  fails  to  appreciate  the  king  because 
of  his  democratic  principles  and  permanent 
reign,  she  will  betray  her  Master  of  Bevels, 
upon  whom  she  has  lavished  affection  as 
well  as  praise,  and  will  strangle  a  noble  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  at  least  one  theatre  Irom  the 
invasion  of  scant-clothcd  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Fechter’s  name  alone  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
vive  those  “  palmy  days  ”  over  which  our 
grandfathers  grow  garrulous  and  sad. 
United  with  those  of  James  W.  Wallack, 
the  worthy  descendant  of  a  line  of  artists, 
C.  II.  Vandenhoff,  who  inherits  dramatic 
instinct  as  well  as  name,  G.  II.  Griffiths, 
W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  the  brothers  Le  Clercq, 
H.  F.  Daly,  Miss  Charlotte  Le  Clerc<i, 
the  best  of  English  actresses,  Mrs.  Chan- 
frau,  Mrs.  Slelinda  Jones,  Miss  Mary  Cary, 
and  a  score  of  lesser  though  most  useful 
lights,  Fechtcr’s  Globe  should  make  revolu¬ 
tions  suggestive  of  tliat  millennium  long 
sighed  for  by  dreamers. 

If  the  12th  of  September  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  a  standard  play,  it  did  not  the 
less  introduce  us  to  high  art.  The  orbit  of 
Alonte  Cristo  is  eccentric,  but  the  drama 
which  F  cchter  has  evolved  out  of  a  preiwster- 
ous  romance  possesses  a  tone  of  which  Dumas 
is  incapable.  It  is  the  work  of  a  clever  play¬ 
wright,  who  in  seeking  effects  endeavors  to 
conciliate  nature  with  the  impo.ssibIc.  The 
high  art  of  Monte  Cristo  is  found  in  the 
general  evenness  of  its  performance,  the 
perfection  of  stage  detail,  the  beauty  of  its 
scenerv',  and  the  consummate  actin#  of  its 
author.  The  embodiment  of  a  jovial,  light¬ 
hearted,  loving  sailor  in  the  first  act,  Fechter 
becomes  a  care-worn,  desperate,  defiant  pris¬ 
oner  of  state  in  the  second  act ;  a  subdued, 
white-beaded  abbd  in  the  third  act ;  a  courtly, 


reserved  but  revengeful  man  of  the  world  in 
the  last  two  acts.  Eveiy  phase  of  character 
stands  out  as  distinctly  as  if  insj)ired  b^’  dif¬ 
ferent  minds,  producing  a  series  of  thrilling 
tableaux  thoroughly  harmonious  as  a  whole. 
Every  costume  is  jierfect,  while  that  of  the 
Abb^  makes  such  a  picture  as  old  masters 
would  have  delighted  to  sketch. 

Draughtsman  no  less  than  manager, 
author,  and  actor,  Fechtcr's  handiwork  is 
visible  in  the  designs  for  the  scenery  so 
beautifully  painted  by  Mr.  George  lleister. 
There  has  stddom  been  seen  on  any  stage  a 
finer  work  of  art  than  that  n-presenting  the 
interior  anil  exterior  of  Chateau  d’lf,  the 
island  pri.son  in  which  Monte  Cristo  is 
buried  alive.  The  Ibrcground  discloses  the 
dungeons  of  Dantes  (Monte  Cristo)  and 
the  Abbe  Faria,  with  ramparts  above  on 
which  guards  patrol.  In  the  background 
the  gloomy  tower  of  the  Chateau  frowns 
u|)on  the  cliff  beneath  and  tlie  tlircatcning 
sky  above.  Sjieedily  the  interior  becomes 
an  exterior  by  the  sinking  of  the  dungeons. 
Then  the  storm  which  has  lieen  brewing, 
breaks  out.  Lightning,  thilftder,  rain,  and 
wind  are  so  real  as  to  deceive  the  acutest 
eyes  and  ears.  Angry  waves  dash  to  and 
fro,  and  amidst  this  war  of  the  elements  two 
guards  bearing  tlie  supjiosed  dead  body  of 
the  Abbe  Faria,  but  in  theatrical  n-ality 
that  of  the  living  Monte  Cristo,  slowly 
ascend  the  steqi  stejis  leading  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cliff.  Oue,  two,  thn*e,  and  the 
boily  is  hurled  into  the  sea.  The  guards 
disapjK'ar,  the  stonn  gradually  lulls,  Monte 
Cristo  rises  to  the  surface,  swims  to  a  rock, 
climbs  to  its  top,  falls  on  his  knees,  and  as 
he  extends  his  arms  towards  heaven,  ex¬ 
claims  with  electritying  passion,  “  Saved  1 
Mine  the  treasures  of  Monte  Cristo !  The 
world  is  mine  !  ”  Once,  twice,  thrice,  tlie 
picture  is  encored,  and  flushed  faces  attest 
its  startling  reality.  Gustave  Dorc  in  his 
best  moment  could  not  improve  it.  Scenery 
without  acting  is  a  Barmecide  feast.  M’itli 
Fechter  it  is  an  exquisite  frame,  setting  off 
the  colors  of  an  artist. 

When  the  sands  of  Monte  Cristo  shall 
have  run  low,  let  Shakespeare  have  his  day. 
Let  there  be  such  interpretations  of  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Macbctli,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
King  John,  Julius  Ciesar,  and  Richard  the 
Third,  as  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  ilram.o,  and  render  Boston  the  Mecca  of 
every  lover  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  arts. 

Kate  Field. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS  AilBULANCE 
CORP.S. 

ON  page  63G  the  reader  will  find  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  French  Press  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps.  The  present  war,  if  remark¬ 
able  for  nothing  else,  would  be  so  for  the 
vast  amount  of  organized  relief  afforded  by 
lirivate  means.  Societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  have  sprung  up  not  only  in  the  two 
countries  engaged  ip  battle,  but  in  neutral 
lands,  subset ijitions  are  raised  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  supplies  of  medical  storey  are  fur¬ 
nished,  and  men  and  women  enrol  them¬ 
selves  in  the  bands  of  helpers ;  to  nurse  the 
sick  men  in  hospital,  to  go  out  upon  tlie  bat¬ 
tle-fields  imder  the  protection  of  their  red 
cross  and  gather  in  the  w’ounded. 

The  French  Press  have  furnished  an  am¬ 
bulance  of  their  own,  wliich  has  already 
suffered  some  of  the  hardships  that  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  service.  In  the  first  dis¬ 
astrous  days  of  the  campaign  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  has  since,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention,  been  released.  The  French  Press 
were  angry  at  this  release  having  been  de¬ 
layed  a  few  days.  In  the  rough  work  of 
warfare  accidents  will  happen ;  hospitals 
and  ambulance  tnuns  are  fired  on,  each  side 
is  angrj’  and  accuses  the  other  of  barbarity, 
being  ready  to  believe  anything  to  their 
enemy’s  disadvantage ;  and  in  this  matter 
of  the  French  Press  Ambulance,  the  delay 
was  doubtless  excusable  in  those  first  days 
of  the  advance,  when  the  great  question 
must  have  licen  how  to  send  as  many  fight¬ 
ing  men  and  food  and  powder  to  the  front 
as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  blows 
which  had  been  struck. 


Cricket  on  the  Brain., —  In  a  report 
of  a  cricket-match  an  English  paper  beauti¬ 
fully  obsenes:  “Tlie  wounds  and  blows 
were  fortunately  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
place  any  batter  hors  de  comJxit,  although  one 
batsman  was  caught  out  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  abdominal  concussion,  a  par¬ 
tial  contusion  of  the  upper  arm,  and  a  split¬ 
ting  dental  cicatrice  through  the  tongue,  the 
last  resulting  from  a  iiuick-rising  ball  strik¬ 
ing  him  on  the  chin  while  he  was  nervously 
confronting  the  threatening  missile.” 


“  rUNC TUAL.” 

As  Into  I  strolled  through  wooillaiid  ways 
I  tlioueht  of  those  deliglitriil  dnys. 

The  classic  and  the  plonsant; 
tVben  goils  disdained  not  upon  earth 
To  visit  men  of  mortal  birth. 

Nor  more  the  peer  than  peasant. 

When  as  they  took  their  daily  walk. 

Oft  deities  stepped  down  to  talk, 

If  wanting  conversation. 

With  nimblers,  such  perchance  as  me. 

And  dryads  one  might  always  see, 

Ucncatli  each  spreading  canopy 
Of  forest  vegetation. 

A  turn  amid  the  leafy  maze. 

Sudden  there  met  my  startled  gaze, 

A  vision  of  such  form  and  face, 

“  Some  nymph,”  1  said,  “  or  goddess; 
Some  drvad  oV  sumo  naiad  fair 
Come  with  her  form  and  radiance  rare 
Unwary  mortals  to  ensnare; 

Aiid  yet  that  dainty  Iiodicc, 

“  A  trifle  modem,  and  the  hat,  — 

Did  dryads  wear  such  hats  as  that?  — 

Like  as  Champagne  to  Massic, 

When  mortals  they  enticed  to  woo?  ” 

The  whole  costume  it  struck  me  too 
Was  exquisite,  not  classic ! 

And  did  those  nymphs  divine  produce 
From  girdles  made  fur  dryad  use 
Their  delicate  Geneva; 

And  restless  glancing  at  it  say, 

“  ‘  I’unctual  ’  indeed !  the  old,  old  way, 

1  never  can  believe  a 
“  Promise  he  makes;  he’s  always  late. 
I’unctual!  it ’s  now  far  more  than  eight: 

He  said  he ’d  come  from  Twickenham  straight. 

Punctual!  it  would  n’t  be  him!  ” 

And  then  there  came  a  look  of  joy, 

U'er  that  fair  face,  meant  not  jwur  moi. 

“  There  is  his  boat,  the  dear  old  boy ! 

My  darling,  yes,  I  see  him !  ” 

A  Recoxsditrino  Paktv.  —  Paul  Pry. 

OuH  Name  kok  it.  —  The  boasted  French 
Chassepot  is  to  be  called  tlie  “  Atum/tebuss.” 

It  has.  —  All  France’s  vaporing  has  ended  — or 
will  shortly  end  — in  much  cry  and  little  (Ucrlin) 
wool. 

Legal.  —  Baron  Bramwell  says  that  the  origin 
of  tlie  expression,  “  As  dnmk  as  a  Lord,”  is  this  : 
that^a  “  Lord”  is  of  course.,  an  “  elevated  ”  person. 

(Ji’iTE  For.GOTTES.  — The  rumor  that  Napoleon 
had  gone  out  of  his  mind  has  proved  to  be  incurmet. 
He  has  only  gone  out  of  the  French  nation’s  mind. 

“  Fool,  OK  Thyski.k  Steak  Well” I  — Yes, 
and  of  thy  surroundings,  as  well.  A  mouse,  how¬ 
ever,  fails  in  this  latter  matter,  as  it  always  “  runs 
down  ”  his  own  hole! 
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Actions  speak  louder  than  Words. 

One  Good  Turn  desenres  Anotlier. 

“  ““  NEW  BETS.  ~  ■ 

THE  CIIAUDEY  K01IEUT8  KERIES. 

Three  vols.  lllustratrd.  Per  rob,  $  1.00. 

How  Chsriey  Roberts  became  a  Man. 

How  Eva  Roberts  gained  her  Kdneation. 

Charley  and  Eva's  Home  in  the  West 
TlIK'irElT’iNO-H/VNirSEKIES. 

Six  Yols.  Illustrated.  Per  Yol.,  $  1.00. 

COVPHISIRO, 

Climbing  the  Rope,  The  Little  Bpanianl. 

Billy  Grimes's  PaYorite.  Salt  Water  Dick. 

_^The  Cruise  of  the  Dashaway.  Little  Maid  of  Uxbow. 
ROSA  AIIBOTT  STOKIE.S.  ■  ’ 

Six  Yols.  lllustrateil.  Per  rol,  $  1.00. 

COMPBISINU, 

Jack  of  All  Trades.  L'liside  Down. 

Alexis  the  Runaway.  The  Young  Detective. 

Tommy  llickup.  The  Pinks  and  Blues. 


Sass  Doute.  —  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  the  French  made  game  of  the  Prussians.  The 
Prussians,  in  retnm,  have  n’t  exactly  made  yame 
of  the  French,  but  they’ve,  at  any  rate,  made  ’em 
quail. 


llUB.NKTT's  KaLLISTON  FOR  THE  ToILET. — 

iThe  1‘rofrrielwt  are  jiermitted  to  copy  the  J'oUuteing 
elter,  witleu  by  a  lady  from  Vienna  ]  —  “As  old 
travellers  we  bear  the  annoyances  and  privations 
incident  to  journeying,  with  composure;  but  I 
have  sulfercd.  —  more  from  the  exhaustion  of  my 
supply  of  Kalluton  than  from  any  other  cause. 
If  any  good  friend  should  be  coming  out  here,  do, 
pray,  send  me  enough  to  last  until  1  get  home 
again.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  relief  and 
comfort  it  brings  when  one  is  suffering  from  ex¬ 
posure.  I  have  tried  other  ‘appliances,’  but  have 
found  notliing  that  will  compare  with  it  for  efficacy 
or  agreeabiciiess.” 

Prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally. 

The  Best,  cheapest,  and  shortest  course  of  study 
for  Boys,  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  starting  in 
life,  or  wanting  situations,  is  at  liastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  oldest,  and  only  Practical 
Business  Institution.  The  only  one  providing  sit¬ 
uations  for  graduates.  Address  for  Catalogue  of 
3,000  in  business.  Board  and  Tuition  $  110.  H. 
G.  Kast-MAx,  LL.  D.  Pres.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Intkke.stino  to  Ladies.  —  “We have  used  in 
our  family  for  the  past  five  years  one  of  the  Grover 
&  Baker  machines.  It  has  not  h.”!!!  t'vo  cents’ 
worth  of  repairs  in  all  that  time,  and  is  now  in 
perfect  working  order.  It  has  done  miles  upon 
miles  of  sewing  of  all  kinds,  and  always  does  its 
work  well.” 

George  A.  Shukkldt,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

Black  Toilets  will  bo  much  worn,  and  next  to 
a  rich  gros  grain  suit,  nothing  can  be  handsomer 
than  a  costume  of  sable  brand  black  brilliantinc, 
which,  when  elegantly  trimmed  with  velvet  or 
brands  of  gros  grain  is  a  formidable  rival  to  its 
more  pretentious  and  expensive  sister.  The  “  buf¬ 
falo  ”  brand  of  alpaca,  introduced  hast  season,  has 
not  lost  its  prestige,  and  will  be  a  favorite  material 
for  late  fall  costumes,  its  lustre  not  being  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  mohair,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  a  lieavier 
material.  —  Com. 

American  Organs. — S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith 
are  niannfactnring  Orrans  of  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  of  touch  aad  elasticity  of  action.  For  ful¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  tone  alsoi  their  instruments 
stand  unrivalled.  No  better  instruments  are  made 
than  those  turned  out  by  this  Boston  Arm.  Their 
equipments  for  manufacture  are  extensive,  and 
fully  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand;  so 
their  patrons  need  have  no  fear  that  they  will  ever 
be  compelled  to  send  out  instruments  inferior  to 
those  now  being  made  and  used,  —  and  better  than 
these  instrnments  cannot  be  found.  — Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian,  New  York,  August  27. 


Bold  by  all  Bookspllers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Pulillahora,  Roaton. 
1A;E,  SHEPARD,  A  DILLINOIIAM,  New  York. _ 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S 
Celebrated 

STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throaghont  the  world. 

Xvery  Packet  bears  the  Pac-Simile  of  bis  Sigastnre. 


MAXcrACTUua’s  Waoxbodm, 

gi  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  TORS. 

JOSEPH  GII.I.OTT  *  SONS. 
Iir.NRY  OWEN,  .Sole  ARent. 


Richardson’s  New  Method 

FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

-  “Deaerveaour  hearty  recommeiiflation.” 

—  A",  y.  Musical  Heciew.  ‘‘ Fiiexceptioualile  In 
taste  aiifl  atylc.” — lyaight's  Journal.  “We 
quite  Inilorae  M:r.  llndRlit’s  o|>inlon.”  — 
A^ew  York  Mu.iieal  World.  “A  School  that  vvonlil 
do  exrelliMit  service.”  — Deulseke  Mustk  Zeitmg, 
Phil.  “  Soundest,  cleareat,  beat  Iiook  fwr  the 
Plano.”  —  /’All.  tlceuing  BuUctio.  “  Will  super- 
wide  every  other  of  the  kind.” — Worcesltr 
Spy.  “An  improvement  on  all  other  Plano 
books.”- SyracKxe  Journal.  “  Posaessen  merit 
not  claimed  by  other  works.”  — Ctevelauit  Her¬ 
ald.  “  Common  sense.  i>lain  talk,  and  brev- 
tty.”  —  Boston  Journal.  ‘‘Presents  many  new 
and  Important  Ideas.” — AT.  r.  Tablet.  “No 
I’iano  book  comparable  in  value  to  it.”  — 
Afieifl  Covenant. 

No  long  dry  lessons,  nor  wearisome  exercises,  but 
SpriRhtly  Studies  throughout,  and  CliarmiiiR 
Melodies  for  practice  at  every  step.  It  Is  all  that  c«ii 
bedesired.  l*rice,  Sent  post-paid.  OT.IVEK 

DITSON  Si  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston.  CHAS.  II.  DITSON  Si  CO.,  711 
Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  October. 

COJyTEMTS. 

Our  laritelitlsh  Brethren.  James  Parton. 

JoR<>ph  and  his  Friend.  Part  X.  Bayaro  Tay¬ 
lor. 

Regret.  Crlia  Traxtsr. 

Irony.  P.  11.  Hedge. 

Oldtown  Fireside  Btorles.  Harriet  Beecder- 
Stowe. 

Siieckicd  Trout.  John  Bt'RROUOns. 

My  Retreat. 

A  German  Landlady.  11. 11. 

Under  the  Skylight,  C.  P.  Crarcii. 

Some  English  Workingmen.  Jcstls  McCar' 
TIIT. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  Edwin  M.  Stantonv 
Ilknai;  WiLaox.  , 

Four  Months  xvltlk  Charles  Dickens. 

A  Virginian  In  New  England  Thirty-flvo' 
Years  AgO.-tlL ,,  «.  •  ,  ' 

The  New  American  Polar  Exiiedition  ami 
Its  X-  B.  Madst. 

Reviews  anil  Literary  Notices,  Baker’s  NeW 
Timothy.  —  Darlington’s  Account  Of  the  Remarksblc 
Occurrences  In  the  Ufc  and  Travels  of  Colonel  James 
Smith,  and  Drake's  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky.  — 
Miss  Van  Kortland — Ti'not's  Paris  in  December, 
18&1.  —  Locker’s  lendon  Lyrics.  —  Ilingston  Genial 
Showman.  —  Peterson's  Modem  Job. —  The  American 
Annual  Cyelopaidia. 

**•  For  sale  everywhere. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Fnbliiihen, 

124  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 


/ 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


October  1,  1870.] 


Brown  &  Bilkers, 


ESTABLISHED  1828. 

Fowle,  Torrey,  &  Co 

FRESH  INVOICES 


AMERICAN 

BROILER 


FROVIBENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


FIVE-FRAME  ENGLISH  BRUSSELS 

K«daced  to  (t.73  per  yard. 

200  PIECES  FIVE-FRAME  ENGLISH 
BRUSSELS, 

GREATER  PART  CONFINED  STYLES, 
Keducf^d  to  82  i>er  yanl. 

VERY  BEST  QUALITY  ENGLISH  TAPES¬ 
TRY  BRUSSELS 
$1.:10  per  yard. 

FRENCH  MOQUETTES  AND  AXMINSTERS, 

83.30  and  8-1  l>er  yard. 

[ROYAL  WILTONS,  BEST  QUALITY, 

82.30  and  83  per  yartl. 

CROSSLEY  S  VELVETS,  CHOICE  DESIGNS, 

82.50  |»er  yard. 

SUPERFINE  INGRAINS,  3-PLYS. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


New  Carpets, 


00MPE191NQ  SOMB 


VERY  CHOICE  DESIGNS. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Carpet  Goods 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


Having  access  to  the 

“Gorham  Ml^.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  seh’clion  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exfiibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest 


[Pat.  Jclt  21, 1868,  and  Octobdi  19,  I860.] 


164  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


The  Finest  Culinary  Invention 
of  the  Age! 

Embodying  In  a  plain  and  cheap  nttnsil  —  as  simple  as  a 
pat  or  akillet,  and  teeighins  less  than  three  pound i  —  all 
thr  prlnciiilfH  Involved  In  the 


COTTAGE  HILI.  SEMINARY  for  YOUNG 
LADIES,  PouKhkeepale,  N.  Y.  —  Re-opens 
September  14th.  The  best  features  of  European  and  Home 
schools.  EspecKvl  attention  to  Modem  Languages,  Music, 
and  Art.  For  the  Studio,  Mr.  Fred.  Rondel.  Lewis’s 
Gymnastics.  Prospectus  at  DUTTON’S,  Broadway,  or  by 
post  of  the  Rector,  REV.  GEO.  T.  RIDER. _ 


.JACOBS  &  DEANE 

Merchant  Tailors, 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING, 


ENGLISH  AND  DOMESTIC 

Oil-Cloths,  Kii^s,  mats,  &c. 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


Maplewood  institute  for  Ynnns  La¬ 
dles,  PittsHeld,  Mass — Long  established  and 
prosperous ;  solicits  atteutiou  to  its  unrivalled  advantages 
Rev.  C.  Y.  SPEAR,  Principal. 


PERFECT  BROILING  OF  MEATS. 


and  moderate  charges. 


with  the  greatest  conveniences  and  advantages  of  prac¬ 
tical  use,  and  doing  its  work  with  a  raplfllty  more 
than  double  that  of  any  other  broiler! 

It  nfroels  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike  the  FIKOT  and 
ONLY  relief  ever  offered  from  the  tedious,  troublesome, 
juice-evaporating,  and  dyspepsia-producing  broilers  of 
the  past,  and  from  meat-cooking  abomiuitions  of  all 
degr.^  ! 

It  renders  broiling,  heretofore  so  vexatious. 


A  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 

Broadway,  4tli  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK. 


I  SUFFERED  WITH  SICK 
HEADACHE 


Gents’  Furnishing  Goods, 

lOO  Wasliingtoii  St. 

BONTOJV. 


7  months,  day  and  niglit  without  intermission.  Could 
not  endure  to  have  my  hair  brashed,  and  was  cured  by 
using  only  2  bottles  of  the  Compound  Sarsaparilla  Syrup, 
prepare.1  without  alcohol  by  B.  0.  A  G.  C.  Wilson,  Ibitanic 
Druggists,  Boston,  Mass.  Signed  W.  W.  GRAY,  Harbor 
Police  Station,  Boston. 

H.  P.  WIIITEHOUSE,  Malden,  Mass.,  says :  I  suf¬ 
fered  with  sick  headache  at  intervals  of  from  7  to  14  days 
for  80  years,  and  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks. 

DANIEL  GOODWIN,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  hears  the  same  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  the  same 
complaint. 

A  Physician  writes  that  he  cured  quite  an  aged  lady 
who  has  been  suffering  with  general  debility,  uneasiness  and 
pain  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  who  had  become 
so  much  emaciated  that  her  recovery  seeme.l  impossible, 
by  using  the  Sarsaparilla  a  few  weeks.  And  he  says  fur¬ 
ther,  that  he  has  prescribed  it  in  similar  cases  before  and 
since  that  time,  “  and  it  has  never  disappointed  me.” 

Price  $  1.50  pyr  bottle.  Sold  by  at  least  one  agent  in 
each  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  country.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  it  at  your  apothecary’s  send  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  will  furwanl  it  or  direct  where  it  may  be 
found  in  your  vicinity. 


The  ARLINGTON  COOKINC;- 

.STOVE,  ChllHon’H  New  .Stove  for  INTO. 
This  new  Stove  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  life¬ 
time  in  Stove-making,  tlie  8ubacril)er  having  determined 
that  it  should  be  in  all  respects  tl.e  most  complete  and 
perfect  stove  ever  made.  Consequently  neither  pains  nor 
expense  have  been  spared  in  securing  the  most  valuable 
Improvements,  and  allowing  nothing  but  the  best  stock 
and  the  most  thorough  workmanship  to  enter  into  its 
manufacture,  s  >  that  I  can  now  say  and  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  stove  in  the  WORLD. 
And  now,  friends,  examine  the  stove  and  see  if  this  state¬ 
ment  has  been  exaggerated. 

All  sizes,  square  and  extension  tops,  with  or  without 
water  fronts.  Also,  KcaxAcr.s,  Raxoss,  Obatls,  Rsois- 
TSR8,  Vextilators,  Ac..  Bt  Wholesale  and  Retaii^eX,  my 
warerooms.  Nos.  99  and  101  Blackstone  Street,  Boeton, 
and  at  my  Foundry  at  MansOeld,  Mass. 

GAKDNEK  CHILSON. 


THE  QUICKEST  AND  EASIE.ST  OF  ALL 
MODES  OF  COOKING, 


and  me.ot3  broiled  by  it  more  iialntablp  nnil  nn> 
tiitloiia  than  by  any  other  mixte  of  cooking  them, 
because  it  pn-vriita  the  loss  of  nutriment  b.y 
<-vaporation  and  otherwise.  It  requires 


Renders  Tough  Meat  Tender  by  its  action ; 

Does  away  with  all  .Smoke  and  Smell  of 
Grea.se; 

Broils  Equally  Well  over  Coal  or  Wood; 

Answers  for  all -sized  Stove  or  Range 
Openings  ; 

And  is  equally  good  for 


CIIILSON’S  FKJRN.4CES  AND 

RANGES. 

As  the  manufacture  of  these  celebrated  Furnaces  and 
Ranges  is  ever  a  specialty  with  me,  no  pains  nor  expense 
is  spared  in  addinq  to  the  man  rxpitation  these  goods 
have  ALREADT.  attained,  —  by  securing  the  latest  im- 
PR0V1MEXT8,  using  the  very  best  stock,  and  employing 
none  but  the  most  skilled  wurk.mxh.  Having  a  larox 
STOCK  of  these  favorite  goods  at  low  prices,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  endeavor  to  give  perfect  sati^aetion  to  all  his 
customers. 

Special  attention  /riven  to  the  erection  of  Furnaces  and 
Rangee,  and  to  tha  Ventilation  of  all  classes  of  buildings 
ta  any  part  of  the  country. 

CooKiNo,  Farlor  and  Office  Stoves,  REnisTERS,  Vkx- 
TiLATORs,  FARMER.A’  Boilebs,  etc.,  for  Sale  as  usual  at 
Warerooms,  9!l  &,  101  Blarkstone  Street, 
Itoston. 

GARDNER  CIIIL.MON. 

Oa  AT  Fodkdrt  at  Maxstielb,  5Iass. 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON.  ^rrIa"f."bS 

((.'•  (A  ready  for  delivery  Oct. 

.  1.  ^l'rice,815.  This 

ornament,  will 
be  delivered  with  all 
’  rfK  express  charges  pre- 

'  paid,  at  any  point  east 

UyI  I  reSS’^'iWSHElryBS,  of  the  Mississippi  on  re- 

» cciptof  the  price,  orwill 
p  ul  there  by 

uw  freight  and  a  discount 

p  .  allowed  in  compensa- 

W  tinn.  Send  for  illustra- 

jy  ted  catalogue  and  price 

ROGERS, 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  YOUR 
RENT  f  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  room  in  your  house  f  Do  yon  want  tbe  most 
easy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances?  Do  yon  wish  to  save  room?  Then  purchase 
Crosby’s  Cabinet  Bed.  This  beantiful  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  splendidly-furnished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-room.  For  further  information,  address 
(with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Can^  Street,  New  York. 


BEEF  STEAK,  CHICKEN,  HAM,  CHOP, 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS. 


It  hrolla  .Steak  over  an  averase  Are,  In 


Bdo  your  own 

PRINTING  with  a  NOV¬ 
ELTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  best  press  ever 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  sec- 
iind  to  none  for  the  use  of 
General  Job  Prlntera. 
They  are  most  admirably 
Bdaj>ted  for  BUSINBSS  Frint- 
ing,  for  Chnrrb,  Sabbath 
Srliool,  and  Society  work,  and  also  for  Mixalonary 
and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 

VillaKe  Newapaiter  anti  Job  OlHce. 

Prices  of  Preaaea,  813,  830,  83‘2,  830. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O,  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal  St.,  Bostox, 
Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  fc  LUDWIG, 917  Market 
St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  65  West  Van 
Buren  St,  Chicago,  III. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  sod  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon-'.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  &c. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WITHIN  FIVE  MINUTES, 


Other  Meats  in  propsrtion !  And 


RETAINS  ALL  THE  JUICES  &  FLAVOR 

WHICH  NO  OTHER  BROILER  DOES. 

Nearly  Fifty  Thousand  are 
Now  in  Use  1 


AH  snld  untler  Standing  nnd  U neondltlonal 
Guarantees,  and  have  given  an  unanimity  of  siitisfac 
tion  UNPRECEDENTED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CULINARY  INVENTIONS!  Thus  settling  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question  its  unrivalled  merits.  It  is  not 
unly 

GUARANTEED, 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

Sold  at  ail  drug  and  shoe  stores,  a6  cents.  Samples  sent 
bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplietl  by  tbe 
J  APANESE  CORN  FILE  CO..  34  Pine  St ,  N.  Y. 


Tfimnphant  over  all  the  World! 


MONEY 


Pure  Confectionery. 

For  the  beneflt  of  those  who  wish  a  Pure 
article  of  Confectionery,  we  will  warrant 
every  article  of  our  manufacture  strictly 
Pure  and  free  from  every  Ingredient  dele¬ 
terious  to  health. 

SOUTHMAYD  &  CO., 

Cor.  Tremont  &  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 


HAVE  RECErVKD 


to  fuiei  each  and  every  claim  above  set  forth,  but  to  any 
not  satisfied  after  trial, 


A  S  I  L  Y 
MADE 

With  otir  .Stencil  nnd  Key-Cheek  Outfit, 
_ gy  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


THK  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED, 
WITH  CHARGES  BOTH  WAYS. 


IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 


Dealers  throughout  the  city  and  country  are  invited  to 
oriler  on  these  terms,  and  families  to  test  it  for  themselves, 
with  the  certainty  of  its  costing  them  nothing  if  not  as 
represented. 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 


r ANTED  — AGENTS.  (20  per  day)  to 
sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWiNO 
51AC11INE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  loeh-stiteh  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Retail  Price, 


Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


92,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  i^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitek  alUte  on  talk  suite, 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONEY. 

For  further  particolan  addren 
TOT  WILSON  SEWING  MACHTOT  OO., 
Clcrelando  Ohio,  Botion,  Mass.,  or  St.  Loaltg  Mo. 

FOR 


The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris 


Now  for  sale  in  Boston  by  the  house  below  named  in 
half-dozen  ami  dozen  packages,  who  will  be  responsible, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  above  guarantees,  for  all  Broilers 
sold  by  them. 


WANTED. 

5  000  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
^  V.F  VF  VF  to  .ell  the  New  Edition  of  Caftaix 
Olazieb’s  Book,  “  The  Capture,  Prison  Pen, 
and  Eacape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Most  liberal 
terms  offer^.  Address  R.  U.  FERQUSON  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1.38  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


FULLER,  DANA,  &  FITZ, 

no  I^ortli  Street 


11  East  14lh  St.,  New  York. 


M  Portability  enmbiiwd  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  M.t- 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  ani 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  tbe 
greatest  trmnspmynt  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
light,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SUMMONS,  Occ- 
USTS’  Omeuff,  ^7  Broadway,  New  York. 


MOTH  PATCHES,.  FRECKLES, 

Ayn  Thy  ox  the  face,  use  Peeet’e  **Mutii 
HRU  I  nils  AHD  Frecele  Lonoif.”  It  is  reliable 
aivi  hiuTOless.  'Prepanti  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  Puav,  49 


C0.1IBIIVATI0IY 

STENCIL  ALPHABET  AND  FIGURES. 


— N**York.  Sold  b^  Druggisu  everywhere. 

^  AA  A  WEEK  paid  Agimts  in  a  new  business. 

Addn-ss  SACO  NOVELTY  CO..  8«co.  Me. 


It  is  one  of  the 

moat  useful  inven-  Kla^  ingly  rapid  method 

tions  of  the  age  for  B  of  marking  boxes 

Merchants  and  Bosi*  for  shipment,  show 

ness  men.  cards ,  price  lists, 

Pat*d  Aug.  11,  ^68.  &c.  Send  for  a  Circular. 

E.  Id.  TABBOXf  87  Nassnu  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  AT  RETAIL  BY 


GARDIVER  €J91IaSOI¥ 
99  h  101  Blackstone  St. 


GENTS  WANTED  — 8825  a  Month  by 
.  the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE 
.,  BOSTON,  MASS ,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


EVERY  SATURDAY;  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[October  1, 1870, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND 
DEALERS  IN 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME 
AND  EXPERIENCE. 


Gas  and  Kerosene 
Fixtures, 


Those  who  are  about  to  pur- 
chase  iiislrnmentsy  will  do  well 
to  consider  before  taking  on  trust  the 
statements  of  unknown  and  irresponsible 
builders. 

Inferior  work  is  dear  at  any  pricey  and 
Organs  that  have  no  other  merit  than 
cheapness  will  be  avoided  by  all  sensible 
people. 

Tempting  lists  of  Organs  at  prices  for 
which  no  good  instrument  can  be  made 
should  excite  the  same  distrust  which  the 
well-iiiformed  feei  in  regard  to  the  blaz« 
ing  notices  of  flve.dollar  watches. 


Folding  "W" ood  Cots, 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


117  &  119  Court  Street) 

BOSTON. 

39  &  41  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


*«*  Circulars,  with  descriptions,  engravlugs,  and  prices 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  application. 


Tlic  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most 
Perfect  manufactory  in  the 
IJnitcd  States. 

45  DDD  organs  and  MKI.01)K0NS 

will  be  delivered  in  nny  pdrt  of  the 
United  States  readied  by  Kxpress  (where  they  have  no 
Airent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  OEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  OEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  CbicsRo,  III. 


S,  D.  &  H.  W.  SmiTH,  Boston,  Slass. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromoa  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 
PRANG’S  laitest  Publlcationa  i  Jot  or  Actc)i.<i,  Like  Qsoaot,  West  Pom. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  I,.  PRANG  Jb  CO. 


Boston, 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  indorsed  them  as  the  finest  and  best  wines  with  which  the 
ICssiun  are  now  acquainted. 

PERKIIVS,  STERN,  ^k  CO. 


Illinois  Statk  Natural  History  Societv, 
Bloomington,  III.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany: 

Dkar  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in  th;  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  river,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  1  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations.  1  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraonlinary  disturbance 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becomiog 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


!?10  Pci*  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 

Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICIIAKDS  k  CO. 
00  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


FISK  &  HATCH 


Prices  Reduced  for  the  Remain¬ 
der  of  the  Season. 

SHELL  BOATS,  WITH  SCULLS  COMPLETE,  $100. 
Send  for  our  new  price  list. 

WATERS,  BALCII,  k  C0^303  River  St., ^roy,  N. 


An  Illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATOH  CONPANY, 

139  Si  161  Bake  St.,  Chicago; 

No.  1  Malden  Bane,  New  York. 


5  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silvkr’s  Patent  Broom. 
7.1,000  in  use.  Recommended  by  Haracc  Orreley  and 
JImerican  ^gricultHrut.  One  county  reaerved  tor  each 
agent.  C.  A.  CLEOQ  k  CO.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  III. 


Aa  we  originally  sold  so  many  millious  of  Flve.Twenty  Bonds,  and  as  the  Ooremment  will  soon  be  able  to 
pay  them  off  and  to  issue  Id  their  place  the  new  Bonds,  bearing  per  cent  interest,  we  are  constantly  asked  : 


TO  LYCEUMS 


What  had  we  better  do  with  our  Five-Twenties?” 


Recommended  by  Physlelana.  —  Best  Salvo 
in  use.  Bold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOll.S  P. 
HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


The  boston  BYCEUM  bureau  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  engagements  for  One  Hundred 
of  the  most  popular  I.ECTURERS  and  READERS 
in  America,  including  Rev.  John  8.  C.  Abbott,  “Josh 
Billings,”  Junius  Henri  Brown,  “Carleton,”  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Frederic  Douglass,  Major  E. 
A.  Duncan,  E.  B.  Fairfield  (D.  D.),  Thomas  Fitcli  (M.C.). 
Oen.  W.  H.  Qibson,  Qrace  Qreenwood,  A.  Miner  Oriswnld 
(“The  Fat  Contributor”),  Col.  T.  W.  Iligginaon,  Wm. 
D.  Kelly  (M.  C.),  Dio  Lewis,  Mary  A.  Livermore  (Mrs.), 
F.  W.  Lander,  Olive  Logan,  Dr.  John  Lord,  Rev.  W.  H. 
11.  Murray,  “  Nasby,”  Hon.  Wm.  Parsons  (of  Ireland), 
Jamea  Parton,  Arthur  Pember,  Wendell  Pbillipa,  II.  R. 
Revels  (U.S.  S.),  John  O.  Saxe,  Matthew  Hale  Smith, 
Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Geo.  Vandenhoff  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Van- 
deifhoff,  Henry  Wilson  (U.  8.  S.). 

IFis  make  no  charge  to  Lyeeume  far  eeeuring  Lretarers. 
CONCERTS. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
Gilmore’a  Band,  Mias  Adelaide  Phillips,  and  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  Boston  vocalists  or  instrumentalists. 

ENTERTAINMENTS.  —  H.  C.  Bamabce,  Alf. 
Burnett,  Prof.  Browo,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  M.  Smith’s 
“  Elocutionary  and  Musical  Entertainments,”  and  “  The 
Obrey  Combination.” 

For  full  list,  terms,  and  to  make  engagemenU,  address 
REDPATH  A  FABI,, 

36  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  answer  :  *•  Eeep  them  until  you  find  a  Security  which  you  are  satisfied  is  just  as  good  ;  (hat  is.  Just  as  sure  to 
be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  since  It  would  be  better  to  lose  the  present  premium  of  10  per  cent  than  to  risk  the 
loss  of  the  principal,  or  faUure  to  get  your  interest  promptly.” 

We  are  advising  our  most  intimate  frimds  to  change  into  the  Bonds  of  the 


FOB  THE  CURE  OP 
Cold  Feet,  Rheumatism, 

C  Neuralgia,  Headache,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Loss  of  Vital  Power, 
Nervous  Prostration  or  De¬ 
bility, and  all  other  Nervous 
Diseases.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Address 
VOETAIC  ARMOR 
A.SSOCIATl<)N, 
149  Trcinont  St.,  Boston. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO 


and  for  the  follosring  reasons :  “  The  main  line  of  the  Road  is  finished ,  and  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  it  has  now  in 
Its  infiincy,  a  gross  income  of  nearly  $H, 090,00 3,  while  its  operating  expenses  are  but  50  per  cent,  and  its  aunual 
interest  payments  are  less  than  $2,000,000. 


Its  Bonds  are  secured  by  property  worth  FOUR  TIMBS 
their  amount. 


Offensive  Breath,  Polypus,  Throat 
Ail,  constant  Hawking.  Droppings  of 


Mucus  In  Throat,' Enlarged  Tonsils,  Obairuc'ed  Breath¬ 
ing,  and  all  chronic  diseases  connected  with  them,  speedily 
removed  by  DR.  SMITH,  72  Greene  Ave.,  cor.  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Consultation  free,  personally  or  by  letter. 


At  their  present  price  (betsreen  88  and  00)  they  pay  Seven  per  cent  Interest  In  Rold ;  and  becanse  the 
present  difference  of  20  to  22  per  cent  between  them  and  the  Fire-Twenties  U  a  sure  profit  and  so  much  addition 
to  your  capital. 

We  originally  placed  these  Bonds  on  the  market 


AIR  PISTOL, 


Pnt,  June 

■V  ^  No  dirt,  dust,  or  danjrcr ;  uses  compressed 
HA  air.  From  once  charjflng  it  shoots  fr«nn  live 
to  ten  shots,  fr>m  thirty  to  fifty  feet  as  accu- 
rate  as  any  pistol.  Price  S3.60.  Sent  hy 
mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  $1.35  for  jKJstage,  or  by 
express,  C.  O.  D.,  and  charges.  Af^ents  wanteil. 


THE  ROAD  HAS  PROVED  A  TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS, 


Thinking  it  due  your  labors  in  behalf  of  easing  woman'.i 
work,  t  herewith  slate,  that  in  the  year  1854  I  purchase,! 
one  of  the  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Sewing  Machines,  being  at 
that  day  most  fully  informed  of  their  excelleuce  over  all 
others.  This  Machine  has  been  in  almost  nnintermpteil 
use  ever  since  (a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years),  on  many 
totally  different  materials,  such  as  my  own  boots,  my 
boy’s  clothing,  needle-books,  besides  the  usual  heavy  and 
light  goods  worn  by  ladies  and  children.  It  has  never 
been  repaired,  and  does  not  need  it  yet  I  have  often 
blessed  the  day  on  which  I  first  entered  your  fine  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  purchaKr. 

Mas.  J.  W.  FATTEN. 

ffaekingtan,  D.  C. 


Its  rerennes  are  large  and  certain.  Its  Bonds  are  as  gool  as  the  Bonds  of  the  Government,  and  we  feel  confident  the 
time  will  come  when  they  cannot  be  had  except  at  a  premium. 

The  Bonds  are  all  of  $  1,000.  Icterest,  six  per  oent,  payable  January  and  July,  which,  together  with  princl- 
pal,  is  payable  in  U,  $,  gold  coin,  doUnr  for  dollar,  in  New  York  City. 


P.  V.  GODFREY,  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CURED 


Send  10  cents  for  Illnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
raphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  aftrr  cure. 

IB.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


'  N.  Bt— W«  allow  Interest  on  deposits,  'make  ooUectlons,  and  do  a  general  Banking 
business. 


Frlatsd  at  the  Usivsnlty  Press,  Cunbridse,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  a  Co,  for  Fields,  Oegood,  a  Os. 


I 


